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Culture 


By  Robert  Hobbs 


I have  often  wondered  why  artists 
in  fifth-century  Athens,  fourteenth- 
century  Florence  and  nineteenth- 
century  Paris  were  able  to  originate 
meaningful  and  significant  art  forms 
while  artists  working  in  fifth-century 
Alexandria,  fourteenth-century 
Athens,  and  nineteenth-century  Lima 
were  unable  to  develop  a compelling 
style  and  hardly  able  to  sustain  stan- 
dards already  well  formulated. 

Why,  in  other  words,  has  great  art 
developed  in  certain  places  and  not  in 
others?  At  certain  times  and  not  all  the 
time?  Although  archaeologists  have 
shown  that  art  is  a necessary  compo- 
nent of  humanity  and  not  a mere  ac- 
cessory to  it,  the  desire  to  make  objects 
of  symbolic  import  has  not  resulted  in 
great  objects  in  all  cultures.  In  light  of 
the  relativity  of  quality,  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  splendid  objects  are 
created  by  tribal  cultures  and  how 
many  metropolitan  centers  oscillate 
between  producing  wonderful  and 
mediocre  art. 

It  is  tempting  to  think  important  art 
is  a natural  outgrowth  of  a prosperous 
culture  and  to  consider  the  economic 
situation  of  fifth-century  Athens,  for 
example,  and  to  think  of  the  cost  in- 
curred in  building  grand  marble  struc- 
tures on  the  Acropolis,  but  then  I con- 
sider the  art  of  the  Eskimos  or  the 
Porno  Indians  and  realize  that  signifi- 
cant art  may  develop  out  of  a rich 
society  but  it  is  not,  of  necessity, 
dependent  on  money  or  a large  pop- 
ulation base.  (After  all,  fifth-century 
Athens  had  only  250,000  people  and 
fourteenth-century  Florence  had  only 
130,000  people,  less  than  present-day 
Binghamton,  New  York.) 

Although  money  allows  grand  pro- 
jects to  be  conceived  and  built,  it  is 
only  important  to  the  quality  of  the  art 
produced  when  it  serves  as  an  instru- 
ment of  optimism  and  confidence  and 
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when  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
society  which  believes  it  must  create 
new  artistic  forms  that  respond  to 
distinct  needs.  Almost  all  tribal  groups 
believe  that  the  world  began  with 
them.  They  consider  themselves  to  be 
"The  People"  and  all  other  human  be- 
ings are  relegated  to  a lower  category. 
While  such  an  attitude  can  be  prob- 
lematic because  it  can  sustain  a provin- 
cial outlook,  it  can  also  serve  as  the 
basis  of  tremendous  sophistication  and 
refinement.  This  centerness  forces 
people  to  recognize  that  if  there  is  any 
meaning  to  life,  they  must  intuit  it  or 
create  it.  Their  art  must  manifest  their 
concept  of  themselves— it  must 
become  not  just  another  form  of  sym- 
bolic thinking  but  become  the  main 
way  of  thinking  about  reality.  It  must 
relate  to  the  people's  needs  and  direct- 
ly communicate  their  urgency  to  make 
life  meaningful  and  coherent. 
Although  the  art  may  be  decorative,  its 
primary  function  is  not  to  embellish 
but  to  illustrate  and  illuminate  the 
special  ways  that  life  takes  on 
significance.  Such  art  is  formative  to 
a meaningful  existence;  it  is  the  means 
by  which  identity  is  established  and 
thus  is  far  removed  from  fashion 
which  regards  identity  as  a costume 
that  can  be  manipulated  at  will. 

Great  art,  then,  arises  from  a need 
to  create  a convincing  identity  for  a 
group  of  people.  It  also  bespeaks  a con- 
fidence that  life  can  be  significant  and 
that  meaning  can  and  must  be  found 
by  a particular  group.  Great  art  is  coex- 
tensive with  confidence,  with  trusting 
the  artists  and  priests  of  one's  society 
to  create  forms  that  manifest  the  inner- 
most convictions  of  that  society,  to 
create,  in  other  words,  dreams  for  the 
awake.  It's  interesting  to  consider  that 
many  tribal  cultures  do  not  have 
separate  words  for  art.  Art  is  so  firm- 
ly engrained  in  the  fabric  of  the  culture 
that  it  cannot  be  separated  out  as  a 
distinct  entity.  In  such  tribes  the 
makes  of  what  we  now  call  "art"  are 
also  the  users  of  it,  or  else  they  are  in 
close  enough  contact  with  the  users  to 
know  their  reactions,  to  comprehend 
whether  certain  colors  and  shapes 
please  them  and  whether  certain 
human  and  animal  forms  adequately 
convey  their  innermost  convictions 
about  themselves  and  their  relation  to 
the  world. 

In  such  tribes  communication  is 
complete,  and  the  art  object  manifests 
sacred  concepts  that  people  are  able  to 


comprehend  and  use.  The  user  of  an 
object  will  let  the  artist  know  if  it  func- 
tions properly,  and  the  work  of  art  is 
deemed  successful  or  unsuccessful  on 
the  basis  of  how  it  works  within  the 
tribe's  rituals.  In  such  situations  the 
artist  is  not  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
society,  and  the  art  object  is  not 
separate  from  the  rituals  that  serve  to 
cohere  a group  into  a meaningful 
whole. 

In  our  modern  world,  however,  such 
shared  ideas  do  not  exist,  and  such  in- 
timacy between  maker  and  user  is  an 
impossibility.  In  a culture  such  as  our 
own  which  is  dedicated  to  change,  the 
situation  becomes  even  more  complex 
because  the  art  needs  to  serve  as  a 
stabilizing  force  to  show  us  where  we 
have  been  and  where  we  are  going. 
The  art  must  provide  us  authentic  im- 
ages of  our  constantly  changing  iden- 
tity. Cut  off  from  artists,  we  do  not 
have  enough  adequate  routes  to  con- 
vey our  reactions  to  given  works  of  art. 
And  artists  without  feedback  are  left 
wondering  if  their  work  is  meaningful 
or  merely  eccentric,  if  it  helps  to 
establish  an  identity  or  if  it  is  simply 
another  commodity  in  a society 
already  glutted  with  things. 

For  great  art  to  exist  in  our  society, 
it  must  be  nurtured,  and  it  must  be 
part  of  a communication  circuit  that 
includes  artist/sender  and 
critic/receiver.  The  receiver  of  a 
message,  the  user  of  the  work  of  art, 
need  not  be  an  art  critic;  this  critic  can 
be  a friend,  mate,  or  parent  of  the  ar- 
tist, or  a discerning  collector  who  is 
able  to  communicate  his  or  her  feeling 
to  the  artist.  What  is  necesary  is  that 
the  critic/receiver  respond  to  the 
artist  by  stating  in  words  what  he  or 
she  thinks  the  work  of  art  is  convey- 
ing. The  critic/receiver  can,  however, 
be  an  artist,  and  a work  of  art  can 
serve  as  well  as  words,  as  a critique  of 
another  work  of  art.  Sometimes  artists 
establish  a dialogue  in  both  art  and 
conversation  as  Picasso  and  Braque 
did  when  they  were  creating  Analytic 
Cubism.  Whatever  the  form  of  com- 
munication, it  is  essential  for  the  work 
of  art  to  be  part  of  a network  of  ex- 
change. The  work  of  art  must  be 
essential  to  the  communication  of  a 
particular  felt  reaction,  and  the  ideas 
it  manifests  must  be  meaningful  to  a 
critic/receiver.  The  critic/receiver  can 
be  posited  as  the  objective  viewer  of 
the  work  of  art,  and  this  user  can  be 
regarded  as  an  entire  populace  or  a 


single  individual.  The  important  thing 
is  for  the  artist  to  get  honest  feedback 
so  that  he  or  she  can  continue  their  re- 
search and  know  they  are  being  taken 
seriously. 

In  our  society,  I believe  we  have 
placed  too  much  responsibility  on  the 
artists'  shoulders  and  have  not 
recognized  fully  that  culture  must  be 
shared  if  it  is  to  exist  and  that  art  is  a 
sign  within  a given  culture.  Artists 
create  art,  but  we  all  participate  in  the 
creation  of  culture.  We  have  a respon- 
sibility to  react  to  artists'  acts  of  faith, 
to  their  perception  of  reality,  by  letting 
them  know  how  we  perceive  the  art 
and  what  kinds  of  meanings  we  find 
in  it.  In  the  future  critics  and  art 
historians  need  to  focus  as  much  on 
the  art  audience  as  on  the  artist  and  to 
find  ways  that  art  functions  in  a given 
society.  Nonfunctioning  art  is  decora- 
tion; true  art  is  a symbol  which  must 
be  tested  for  meaning.  And  the  search 
for  meaning,  for  ways  to  connect 
ourselves  to  the  world,  is  the  essence 
of  culture  and  the  real  task  of  life. 

Recently  I have  been  involved 
in  a project  that  focuses  on  the  art  au- 
dience in  a new  way.  Recognizing  that 
there  are  more  formally  educated  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  than  have  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  humankind, 
1 initiated  a project  with  Frederick 
Woodard  entitled  Human 
Rights/Human  Wrongs:  Art  and  Social 
Change  (distributed  by  the  University 
of  Washington  Press).  For  this  project 
we  enlisted  the  aid  of  academics  in  as 
diverse  fields  as  journalism,  com- 
parative literature,  neurology,  and 
political  science.  We  asked  each 
specialist  to  look  at  a specific  work  of 
art  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  or  her 
discipline,  and  we  requested  some  of 
these  specialists  to  study  the  same 
work.  The  results  are  fascinating  for 
the  ways  that  the  same  work  of  art  can 
elicit  both  similar  and  different  reac- 
tions, and  for  the  sophistication  of  pro- 
fessionals who  may  not  know  about 
art  but  who  certainly  understand  an 
entire  branch  of  the  human  develop- 
ment and  who  can  use  their 
knowledge  to  make  new  connections 
between  art  and  life  and  to  establish 
important,  insightful  meanings.  These 
published  essays  will  provide  artists 
and  the  public  alike  with  a new 
understanding  of  art  and  will 
demonstrate  that  looking  is  creative 
and  time  consuming.  And  that  culture 
ultimately  is  work  for  us  all. 
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I have  a plan,"  my  mother  says. 
Papers  and  letters  wash  over  her 
feet,  and  just  then  I feel  fhe  floor 
swell  beneath  my  chair.  We  are 
together  and  alone. 

That's  not  a bad  association,  Olivia 
would  say  and  go  back  to  her  literary 
criticism.  Round,  large  reading  glasses 
relay  the  smooth  curve  of  her  brow 
and  define  the  sharp  angle  of  her  chin. 
1 mean  the  reference  to  water,  for  the 
papers  and  letters  strewn  about  the 
floor  of  this  small  cottage  have  to  do 
with  my  father,  and  he  had  been  a 
hydroelectric  engineer;  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  Hoover  Dam  in 
Nevada. 

"This  is  the  last  bunch  I have  to  deal 
with,"  my  mother  is  saying.  "Once  I 
get  these  organized  and  sent  off  to  Kan- 
sas, I can  do  something  for  myself. 
Close  this  place  up  and  go  somewhere. 
1 can't  stand  another  winter  in  this 
place.  You  don't  know  how  hard  it  is 
for  me  to  live  here." 

Here  is  a small  town  in  northern 
New  Jersey  where,  she  says,  the 
winters  are  too  cold  for  her,  the  library 
too  small,  and  the  intellectual  interests 
of  the  general  population  too  far 
beneath  her.  In  fact,  whenever  1 have 
visited  her,  she  has  always  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  like  now,  as  if 
ready  to  walk  out  the  door,  walk  south 
in  her  inexorable  arthritic  rhythm 
toward  a more  hospitable  clime  where 
the  weather  and  the  intellectual 
stimulation  will  thaw  all  the 
possibilities  frozen  within  her. 

But  it  is  also  more  comfortable  for 


"For  instance,"  I once  told  Olivia, 
"if  I look  under  a certain  Victorian  arm 
chair  in  the  corner,  one  with  old  lace 
on  its  arms  and  back,  there  will  be  the 
same  pile  of  letters  that  has  been  there 
for  years  with  the  same  letter  sticking 
out  from  the  bunch  with  the 
letterhead — The  White  House,  The 
Office  of  the  President,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
'The  President  has  asked  me  to  convey 
to  you  his  personal  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of.. .etc. ..etc. ..etc. ..and  so 
forth.'  The  same  letter  has  been  in  the 
same  place  for  years.  She  can't  finish 
the  job.  She  won't  finish." 

"Your  letters  overwhelm  me," 
Olivia  said  during  one  of  those 
desultory  telephone  conversations  we 
dawdled  through  late  at  night  just 
before  we  broke  up.  Rather  it  was  late 
at  night  at  my  end  of  the  wire  for  the 
continent  separated  us— all  along,  the 
enormous  territory  between  us  had 
been  there,  an  impossible  logistic  we 
would  never  acknowledge. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

' I mean  you  write  me  such  wonder- 
ful letters  all  the  time  and  I never 
answer  them.  I want  to  write  you  but 
I don't.  But  I do  phone  you.  I phoned 
you  tonight.  Hello,  darling." 

"You  grew  up  using  the  telephone. 
I was  from  a different  generation,  we 
wrote  letters." 

"There  you  go  again.  Topic  A 
again." 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  I said,  though 
I wasn't  sure. 

"You  never  listen  to  what  I say.  You 
only  hear  your  own  words,  your  own 


When  he  died,  his  name  was  no  longer 
included  in  the  history.  I'll  never 
forget  the  biography  of  Westinghouse 
that  little  twerp  of  a professor  wrote 
which  never  mentioned  your  father." 

It  is  a familiar  subject,  more  like  an 
obsession— his  enshrinement  in  a pan- 
theon of  electrical  wizards  when,  ac- 
tually, he  had  been  only  one  of  several 
young  proteges  taken  up  by  George 
Westinghouse  before  he  went  on  to 
cleverly  manipulate  Ohm's  Law  into 
several  patents  that  have  insulated  us 
both  from  the  variant  currents  of  need. 

But  that  isn't  the  only  subject  that 
concerns  her.  "I've  discovered  a new 
place  for  lunch,"  I say.  "It's  an  old 
water  mill  that's  been  made  into  a 
restaurant.  You  can  tell  me  about  your 
plan  on  the  way  over." 

"But  what  else  could  she  do?"  Olivia 
asked.  She  looked  worried.  We  were 
staying  in  a small  resort  near  her 
university  and  close  to  a ski  area.  I had 
just  returned  from  skiing  with  a pic- 
ture still  in  my  head  of  my  mother 
standing  in  the  middle  of  her  living 
room,  slowly  coming  apart,  piece  by 
piece,  like  the  papers  scattered  around 
her.  It  had  ruined  my  morning. 

I am  a very  good  skier  and  that  par- 
ticular morning  the  snow  had  been 
superb.  Usually,  the  sport  has  a way 
of  clearing  my  head,  and  I had  been 
enjoying  my  speed  and  weightlessness 
in  open  fields  of  feathery  powder, 
rather  pleased  with  my  style  and 
amused  by  a group  of  much  younger 
skiers  who  were  keeping  me  company 
or,  at  least,  trying  to  keep  up  with  me 


with  white  piping  around  its  lapels, 
something  a parent  may  have  given 
her  when  she  left  home. 

The  baths  at  this  inn  were  cut  out  of 
the  red  rock  beneath  the  building's 
foundation  and  their  waters  bubble  up 
through  the  ground  naturally  hot  and 
redolent  with  minerals.  Just  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  is  an  act  of  restoration. 
Our  private  grotto  glistened  darkly  and 
my  eyes,  still  a little  blind  from  the 
morning's  snow  fields,  had  almost  ad- 
justed to  the  subterranean  gloom  when 
Olivia  dropped  her  robe  and  the  whole 
process  had  to  commence  again. 

"My  brother  and  I used  to  take  baths 
together  when  we  were  children,"  she 
said,  stepping  daintily  down  the  slip- 
pery steps  and  into  the  simmering 
water.  "Those  were  happy  times  for 
both  of  us." 

"To  be  laved  and  loved." 

"Somefhing  like  that.  Are  they  the 
same  root,  loved  and  laved?." 

"Quite  different.  To  love  comes  out 
of  the  old  English  word  for  pleasing. 
Lave  has  a Latin  family,  has  always 
meant  washing." 

Olivia's  eyes  had  become  cobalt  blue 
as  she  studied  me,  almost  recorded  my 
explanation,  a quick  change  from  a 
woman  to  the  student  that  presented 
me  with  a familiar  dilemma— which  of 
those  roles  did  I prefer.  Only  later, 
remembering  this  moment  in  Col- 
orado, would  I understand  she  had 
been  weighing  a similar  choice.  But 
then,  she  rose  from  the  hot  waters  and 
sank  down  once  again  up  to  her 
breasts. 


O H M'  S LAW 

by  Hilary  Masters 


her  to  stand;  moreover,  with  an  old  let- 
ter in  one  hand,  she  projects  a little  of 
that  authority  which  used  to  propel 
my  father  about  his  last  years,  answer 
his  mail  and  administer  to  his  needs. 
"Ah,  there  it  is,"  she  says  and  slips  the 
letter  into  a spilled  sheaf  of  documents 
as  if  she  were  filling  the  suit  of  a 
tumbled  deck  of  cards.  "You  don't 
know  how  glad  I will  be  to  be  done 
with  this.  I've  done  nothing  else  since 
he  died.  I have  been  tied  to  these 
papers  and  nothing  else." 

But  in  truth,  there  would  be  nothing 
else  if  not  these  papers  which  are  the 
last  threads  of  a personal  history,  the 
major  portion  already  part  of  the  ar- 
chives of  my  father's  alma  mater.  He 
had  been  the  attention  of  her  life  when 
living;  her  occupation  in  death.  So, 
these  secondary  materials,  not  just  on 
the  floor  but  also  overflowing  file 
cabinets  in  the  small  anteroom,  have 
made  up  a kind  of  loom  over  which 
my  mother  passes,  back  and  forth  and 
year  after  year,  not  in  anticipation  of 
her  husband's  return  but  to  unravel 
the  thread  of  his  complete 
disappearance. 
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concerns.  I said  'overwhelm.'  You 
write  me  these  wonderful  letfers,  full 
of  persuasion.  Your  letters  persuade 
me  and  they  overwhelm  me.  I find 
myself  waifing  for  them.  Do  nothing 
else,  thinking  about  nothing  else.  It 
makes  me  angry  sometimes." 

"Then  they  are  not  so  wonderful." 

"You  don't  understand."  Olivia's 
voice  had  become  furtive,  like  a small 
animal  that  had  carelessly  shown  itself 
and  now  scurried  back  into  its  burrow. 

There  was  a considerable  age  dif- 
ference between  my  mother  and 
father  also,  so  that  when  he  died  in  his 
80s,  my  mother  was  yet  a vigorous 
woman  in  good  health  and  with  all  the 
faculties  and  means  to  enjoy  a fulsome 
second  life.  At  the  time,  I remember 
nuturing  the  idea  that  it  had  been  one 
of  my  father's  droll  ways  of  giving 
gifts— his  death  a cover  for  the  gift  of 
her  freedom  and  with  all  the  means  to 
enjoy  it.  One  Christmas  he  gave  me 
gold  cuff  links  but  they  had  been 
secreted  in  the  toes  of  a pair  of  his 
oldest  and  smelliest  sneakers.  After  the 
years  of  resfraint  his  degeneration  had 
imposed  upon  her,  I had  thought  she 
would  have  made  some  radical  change 
in  her  life  but  she  stayed  in  New  Jersey 
and  began  the  endless  catalog  of  letters 
of  confirmation,  thank  you  notes  and 
files  of  carbon  copies— not  only 
originals  were  saved— of  recorrunenda- 
tions  he  had  written  for  young 
technicians." 

"But  what  could  I do?"  my  mother 
is  saying.  She  holds  up  another  sheaf 
of  papers  as  if  the  answer  was  not  to  be 
found  even  in  their  contents.  "Your 
father's  things  were  in  terrible  shape. 
He  was  a brilliant  man  but  not  very 
practical— small  matters  escaped  him. 


as  I came  down  the  mountain.  We  had 
paused  on  the  lip  of  a bowl,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  around  us  as  clear  and  as 
close  as  starlight,  and  just  then  my 
mother's  constant  complaint  crackled 
in  my  head  like  the  errant  distress  call 
put  out  by  a disaster  from  another 
history.  —There's  a fire  in  the  library 
and  Caesar  has  turned  off  the  pumps. 
So,  the  day  had  been  ruined  for  me. 

"Whaf  else  could  she  do?"  Olivia 
repealed  the  question  calmly.  She  had 
every  reason  to  be  upset  with  me.  I 
had  promised  her  the  whole  day  alone 
to  read  and  grade  papers,  and  here  it 
was  only  mid-aftemoon  and  there  I 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  pull- 
ing off  my  insulated,  outside  clothing 
to  interrupt  her  with  a tiresome 
monologue  that  she  already  knew  by 
heart. 

"She  could  have  done  anything  she 
wanted.  She  was  only  in  her  mid-fifties 
when  he  died."  I made  a quick  calcula- 
tion. "Yes,  she  was  just  54  when  he 
died."  Olivia  had  recapped  her  foun- 
tain pen  and  looked  amused  by 
something.  Outside  the  window,  a 
magpie  had  perched  on  a bare  tree 
limb,  scouted  the  terrain  and  flew  off. 

"You  know,  the  baths  here  are 
historic,"  I told  her.  "There's  a plaque 
in  the  lobby  that  says  all  sorts  of 
famous  people  took  the  waters.  Walt 
Whitman  and  Frank  and  Jesse  James 
took  baths  here." 

"You  mean  together?"  she  laughed. 
"That  could  have  changed  the  course 
of  American  poetry." 

"Or  American  bank  robbery."  As 
always  the  shift  of  her  good  moods 
flattered  me,  because  she  had  closed 
up  her  books  and  took  a robe  from  the 
closet.  The  garment  was  tailored  and 


The  volumes  of  a woman's  body 
have  always  amazed  me  by  their  con- 
centration and  their  impossible 
suspension  which,  at  the  same  time, 
suspends  all  belief  in  the  ordinary  laws 
of  physics.  Yet,  the  vision  of  Olivia  ris- 
ing then  disappearing  into  the  water 
was  no  dream.  "Hello,  darling.  Hello," 
she  said  and  draped  her  arms  around 
my  neck  and  kissed  me. 

The  image  of  her  brother  and  her 
bathing  together  slipped  into  my  mind 
like  a cold  draft  from  beneath  the  door 
of  our  private  cave.  I kissed  her  back. 
Amphibious  sprites,  not  fully  formed 
or  barely  sexed,  I placed  their  childish 
bodies  within  the  basin  of  my  own 
history.  "Perhaps  we  will  dissolve  if 
we  stay  here  long  enough,"  I told  her. 
"Become  one  solution." 

"That's  no  solution,"  Olivia  said  and 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  bath. 
She  stretched  her  arms  out  along  the 
rock  ledge.  "I  already  melt  when  I'm 
around  you." 

"You  said  you  liked  that." 

"That's  the  problem.  But  I melt  to 
nothing.  Your  worry  about  us— Topic 
A— that's  not  my  worry.  I wish  this 
water  could  change  me  into  what  I 
want  without  ..." 

"Without  what?  What?"  She  had 
stopped  suddenly  but  her  look  con- 
tinued the  thought.  Her  mouth  had 
buckled  into  a moue  of  profound  sor- 
row. "Tell  me?"  I was  alarmed. 

"Oh,  come  here  and  tell  me 
someting,"  she  said  quickly.  She 
wriggled  with  anticipation  and  the 
waters  lapped  richly  about  her 
shoulders. 

' 'What  do  you  want  to  hear  about?" 

Continued  on  page  20 
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Since  1963  Douglas  Huebler  has  maintain- 
ed a summer  studio  in  Truro.  Although  he  is 
often  described  as  a pioneer  Conceptualist, 
Huebler  prefers  the  more  general  term  "ar- 
tist" in  as  much  as  he  employs  drawing, 
paintings,  sculpture,  etc.  in  his  production. 

The  interview  published  here  makes 
reference  to  Huebler’s  exhibition  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
(MOCA),  titled  Crocodile  Tears,  for  which  the 
artist  created  comic  strips  which  appeared  for 
10  weeks  in  the  L A.  Weekly,  a publication 
somewhat  like  the  Village  Voice. 

In  1971,  Huebler  declared  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  would  engage  in  the 
task  of  photographing  everyone  alive,  a pro- 
ject in  which  a series  of  works  have  been  pro- 
duced where  one  or  more  photographs  are 
included  along  with  aphorisms  which 
associate  with  the  photographs.  For  example, 
an  aphorism  might  say,  "Represented  above 
is  at  least  one  person  who  would  bite  off  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face.” 

In  1978  the  artist  began  to  write  "brief  fic- 
tions" which  he  called  “Crocodile  Tears," 
whose  content  was  constructed  to  resonate 
from  photographs  and  aphorisms  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  “art"  structures  included  in 
each  piece.  The  art  component  in  the  MOCA 
project  took  the  form  of  the  traditional  com- 
ic strip,  while  in  a recent  exhibition  at  Leo 
Castelli  Gallery  the  work  was  more  wall 
specific;  texts,  photographs,  and  oil  paint  on 
canvas. 

The  February,  1969,  issue  of  Arts  Magazine 
published  Arthur  R.  Rose's  “Four  Interviews, 
with  Barry,  Huebler,  Kosuth,  and  Weiner,”  an 
essay  which  introduced  a number  of  the  ideas 
of  the  artists  whose  works  were  seen  in  a 
special  exhibition  called  “The  January 
Show,"  organized  by  Seth  Siegelaub  and 
presented  in  a temporarily  unoccupied 
Manhattan  office  complex.  Although  Mr.  Rose 
soon  thereafter  disengaged  himself  from  fur- 
ther active  involvement  in  art  matters  he  con- 
sented to  conduct  the  following  interview 
with  Douglas  Huebler  related  to  the  artist’s 
participation  in  MOCA’s  “In  Context”  exhibi- 
tion program. 


AR:  Before  we  begin,  I'd  like  to  know 
why  they  wanted  me  to  do  this  inter- 
view since  everyone  knows  I've 
steered  clear  of  the  art  scene  for  years. 

DH:  Because  you  were  very  close  to 
the  issues  connected  with  Seth 
Siegbelaub's  "January  Show"  back  in 
1969  so  that  I think  of  you  as  someone 
with  a special  perspective  on  my  work 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  MOCA 
project  was  designed  to  reach  a "non- 
art"  audience  and  you  automatically 
joined  that  audience  when  you  chose 
to  drop  out.  I mean,  don't  you  think 
you  got  back  some  innocence  when 
you  did  that? 

AR:  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that! 
Anyway,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
"the  MOCA  project." 

DH:  Well,  back  in  1982  Julia  Brown 
[Ed:  senior  curator]  asked  me  if  I had 
any  ideas  about  how  I might  make  an 
installation  of  some  aspect  of  my  work 
in  the  media.  At  that  time  MOCA  had 
no  actual  exhibition  situation  so  they 
were  inviting  certain  artists,  whose 
work  didn't  necessarily  need  to  be 
displayed  on  walls,  to  design  installa- 
tions for  various  kinds  of  public 
spaces.  The  whole  enterprise  was 
called  "In  Context,"  and  most  of  the 
installations  were  also  included  in  The 
Olympic  Arts  Festival. 

AR:  Okay!  What  I want  to  know  is 
why  you  chose  the  newspaper  to  in- 
stall your  project.  Wouldn't  television, 
or  even  radio,  have  been  far  less  con- 
venbonal?  And,  by  the  way,  didn't  you 
do  a newspaper  piece  once  before  — 
something  with  the  Moratorium? 

DH:  Yeah!  1969!  I rode  down  to 
Washington  with  a bunch  of  people 
from  Haverhill  — 

AR:  Haverhill? 

DH:  Massachusetts!  I'd  been  involved 
with  the  anti-war  movement  all  along, 
so  while  I went  down  to  Washington 
in  real  protest,  at  the  same  time  I tried 
to  connect  my  trip  with  the  making  of 
a "real-time"  art  piece.  Remember  that 
term?  It  was  right  in  there  then,  with 
conceptualism  and  de-materialization. 


AR:  Yes,  I remember!  Go  on. 

DH:  It  was  a sleepless,  thirty  hour  ride. 
A round  trip  ride  sandwiched  around 
eight  hours  — freezing  hours  — 
standing  on  the  Mall.  When  I got  back 
home  I went  straight  into  the 
darkroom  — still  without  having 
slept  — and  printed  photographs  before 
typing  up  my  news  report,  which  I 
wrote  as  objectively  as  if  I were  actual- 
ly a professional  journalist.  Everything 
had  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  in  time  for  the  morning  edition 
or  they  wouldn't  have  run  it.  The 
editor  had  agreed  beforehand  to 
publish  my  article  if  I met  the  deadline 
and  wrote  it  within  the  usual  conven- 
tions of  journalism.  So,  it  came  out  like 
peanut  butter  and  jelly  and  was 
published  that  day,  and  exhibited  as 
"art  " in  DOCUMENTA  V in  1972. 

AR:  Well,  do  you  think  it  was  art? 

DH:  That's  the  question,  isn't  it?  Isn't 
the  whole  point  of  a lot  of  art  these 
days  to  push  that  question?  Like  a lot 
of  artists.  I'm  interested  in  examining 
the  definition  of  art  itself.  Like,  is 
Guernica  "art"  or  editorial  journalism? 
How  about  Goya,  Daumier,  Golub? 

AR:  Are  you  saying  anything  is  art,  or 
that  what  an  artist  does  is  art,  or  that 
life  is  art,  or  what? 

DH:  None  of  the  above!  Those  are  silly 
notions  that  got  popularized  when  the 
term  "de-materialization"  entered 
critical  discourse.  Things  are  only 
things  the  same  way  words  are  only 
words.  No  thing  is  art!  Anything,  of 
course,  may  join  with  other  things  in 
a realtionship  which  may  be  regarded 
as  art.  It  is  human  intelligence  that 
constructs  such  relationships  or,  put 
another  way,  produces  languages. 

AR:  Where  does  Crocodile  Tears  fit  in? 

DH:  Well,  the  things  published  in  the 
LA  Weekly  were  not  simple  comics, 
any  more  that  Hogarth's  drawings 
were  simply  cartoons.  I'm  not  compar- 
ing my  intentions  with  Hogarth's,  but 
if  you  consider  the  course  of 
social/political  commentary  from 
Bosch,  Brueghel  to  Haacke,  Ruscha, 
etcetera,  you  can  see  that  what  I did 
fits  into  a well-established  tradition. 
The  possible  difference,  in  my  case, 
was  in  shifting  the  comment  from  the 
normal  art  context  into  what  you'd  call 
a "non-art  site."  The  newspaper.  But 
the  structure  remained  the  same  as  in 
all  of  my  work. 

AR:  What  is  that  "structure"? 

DH:  It's  the  same  natural/cultural  face- 
off  that's  been  the  focus  of  my  work 
since  my  first  conceptual  "drawings" 
in  the  sixties.  The  maps.  The  photo- 
documentation which  used  "time"  as 
text.  The  drawings,  for  example,  talk 
about  a single  "point"  — a dot — which 
is  meant  to  stand  for  "appearance".  I 
mean,  about  everything  that's  just 
natural!  In  order  to  foreground  the 
self-sufficiency  of  things— of  objects— I 
try  to  change  the  reader's  perception 
of  that  point,  that  line,  that 
photograph,  as  often  as  a change  of  the 
language  changes  anything.  For  exam- 
ple, I can  say  that  the  point  is  situated 
in  the  exact  center  of  a given  surface 
which  can  be  the  literal  truth,  or  that 
is  is  the  "end  of  a line  oriented  to  the 
plane  of  the  surface  at  a 90°  angle,  and 
extending  away  from  its  percipient 
toward  infinity  at  the  speed  of  sound", 
etcetera,  etcetera.  Both  points  are 


phenomenally  the  same  — therefore, 
cortsfurt/ — while  the  text,  the 
"cultural",  is  fabrication,  therefore, 
"variable."  I'm  saying  that  what's 
natural/cultural  can  also  be  said  to  be 
that  which  is  constant/variable.  Do 
you  follow  me? 

AR:  Maybe,  maybe  not.  I need  to  hear 
more! 

DH:  In  Brueghel's  work,  for  instance. 
Nature  functions  like  a vast  backdrop: 
like  an  infinitely  ongoing  continuum 
—a  kind  of  film  loop— where  man 
plays  out  his  mortality  against  an 
endless  succession  of  single  frames.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  mind  which 
fabricates  the  languages  of  culture  is 
also  natural,  but  I'm  speaking  of  the 
fact  that  every  existence  passes  on  to 
be  replaced  again  and  again  and  it  is 
in  that  process  that  I mean  to  say  that 
Nature  is  constant.  And  it  is  in  that 
sense  that  I'm  talking  about  my  draw- 
ings and  photographs— artd  paintings  as 
corresponding  with  Nature  as  a 
backdrop  . . . 

AR:  The  paintings? 

DH:  Let  me  finish  before  I get  into  that! 
If  you  can  accept  my  view  about 
Nature  as  constant,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  any  kind  of  text  — written  or 
spoken  text— which  comments  on  a 
particular  phenomenon  does  not,  at 
the  same  time,  "appropriate"  that 
phenomenon.  Whatever  is  visual 
simply  washes  through  the  comment, 
and  remains  as  itself— weW,  I've  made 
a lot  of  work  that  reveals  that  process. 
Anyway,  that's  what  has  interested  me 
all  along.  I mean,  not  the  pronounce- 
ment of  meaning  but  pointing  toward 
the  way  meaning  is  formed.  It's  like 
taking  myself  out  of  the  center  and 
standing  back  with  the  percipient 
discussing  the  various  ways  we  may 
regard  what's  there  to  be  perceived. 
Like,  "Supposing  we  say  this  about 
that,  or  perhaps  this, " etc.  A play  bet- 
ween the  literal  and  the  referential:  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction. 

AR:  Talk  about  another  kind  of 
example. 

DH:  Okay!  In  1969,  I made  a piece 
[Location  Piece  #2]  by  asking  one  per- 
son in  Seattle  and  another  in  New 
York  to  make  photographs  of  places 
which  they  felt  "looked  like"  specific 
descriptive  terms  which  I had  provid- 
ed for  them  to  use.  They  were  asked 
to  take  two  photos  to  stand  for  each  of 
the  given  terms  — 

AR:  For  example? 

DH:  "Erotic,"  "transcendent," 

"fevered,"  — there  were  six  in  all. 
Well,  each  person  sent  me  twelve 
photographs  but,  following  my  in- 
structions, did  not  inform  me  about 
which  term  associated  with  which 
photograph.  From  the  total  of  twenty- 
four  I randomly  selected  twelve  and 
added  to  those  four  of  my  own 
photographs  taken  for  no  reason  other 
than  further  scrambling  the  possibility 
of  assigning  "meaning"  to  any  image, 
in  any  conventional  manner.  In  other 
words,  I wanted  to  deconstruct  the 
cultural.  Demystify,  demythologize, 
dismantle  — whatever.  (You  might 
guess  that  I'd  been  reading  guys  like 
Robbe-Grillet  in  those  days,  although 
Hanson's  Patterns  of  Discovery  was  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  development 
of  my  practice.)  Anyway,  the  piece  I'm 
describing  was  a first  of  its  kind  in 
terms  of  image/text. 


AR:  That  sounds  like  some  kind  of 
historical  claim! 

DH:  Look!  A lot  of  people  tried  to  re- 
write conceptual  history  by  back- 
dating work  before  there  was  even  a 
general  awareness  that  "Conceptual- 
ism" existed.  For  a long  time  people 
said  that  someday  someone  would 
straighten  out  the  history,  but  I don't 
believe  that  that  will  ever  happen.  Too 
many  people  have  too  much  at  stake 
the  way  things  stand  now.  I mean,  it 
hardly  matters  now  anyway.  A couple 
of  generations  have  come  along  since, 
and  dipped  into  the  pot,  without  caring 
who  did  what  when.  When  this  is 
printed  it'll  be  the  only  time  I will  have 
mentioned  this  in  a public  context.  The 
point  is,  I'm  far  more  interested  in 
what  I'm  doing  at  the  moment  than 
where  I've  been.  I've  only  talked  about 
earlier  matters  to  establish  a 
background  for  my  ongoing  concerns. 

AR:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
methodology  remains  the  same? 

DH:  Yeah!  I don't  ask  that  you  agree 
with  my  rationale  any  more  than 
anyone  has  to  swallow  whole  the 
"cylinder,  sphere,  cone"  idea  behind 
Cezanne's  painting.  Toss  In  Mon- 
drian's metaphysics  as  another  exam- 
ple of  the  result  being  more  truthful 
than  the  ideas  that  generated  it.  More 
interesting,  anyway.  Look  at  Kandin- 
sky. Reinhardt. 

AR:  All  right!  I get  your  point.  Men- 
tioning Reinhardt  reminds  me  that  it's 
about  time  we  get  back  to  your  com- 
ics. How  well  did  they  go  over? 

DH:  Well,  I didn't  reach  the  audience 
I really  wanted.  I mean,  I wanted  a 
general  readership.  Middle  class.  Blue 
collar.  But  the  editors  of  the  major,  big 
city,  newspapers  we  approached  — 

AR:  We? 

DH:  Both  Julia  Brown  and  Richard 
Koshalek  [Ed:  director  of  MOCA]  went 
to  bat  for  the  project.  Anyway,  editors 
of  everyday  newspapers  were  pretty 
stiff  about  putting  my  comics  on  the 
comic  pages.  They  felt  they  were  too 
difficult  for  their  readers.  I argued  that 
it  would  be  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
how  a general  audience  would  take  a 
slightly  more  difficult  challenge.  Like, 
"just  try  it,  there's  nothing  to  lose."  1 
mean,  it  would  have  cost  nothing. 
Etcetera,  etcetera.  Anyway,  there  were 
offers  to  go  along  if  I'd  agree  to  toss  out 
the  comics  and  let  them  just  publish 
my  work  as  if  it  were  being  reviewed 
on  the  art  pages.  You  understand  — 
keep  it  in  the  proper  cage!  That  would 
have  been  no  installation,  of  course,  so 
I refused. 

AR:  Then  why  did  the  La  Weekly 
publish  the  series? 

DH:  The  art  critic  Hunter  Drohojowska 
liked  the  idea  and  encouraged  the 
editor  to  run  it.  The  Weekly  has  a 
rather  sophisticated  audience  so 
maybe  it  was  better  placed  there.  At 
any  rate  I appreciated  their  support. 

AR:  So,  you  weren't  especially 
disappointed. 

DH:  I'm  realistic!  I learned  my  lessons 
about  this  sort  of  thing  long  ago.  Like, 
I designed  a piece  for  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  Information  show  by 
writing  to  one  newspaper  in  every 

Continued  on  page  21 
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REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  AT  LEAST  ONE  PERSON  WHO 
CAN  SMELL  TROUBLE  A MILE  AWAY 
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TNepFrm ,n/4r 3//&'LL  //Ay 


REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS 
CAN  SMELL  TROI 
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Artist's  relationships  to  their 
works  are  probably  as  diverse  as 
their  relationships  to  people. 
Painters  invariably  have  differing  in- 
volvements with  their  creations. 
Picasso,  for  example,  distinguished 
clearly  between  his  private  and  his 
public  works  and  prevented  the 
release  of  many  drawings,  paintings, 
and  sculptures  until  his  death.  He  also 
had  a highly  idiosyncratic  relationship 
to  his  portraits,  particularly  those  of 
close  friends.  Other  painters  reveal  the 
specialness  of  a particular  work  by 
spending  many  years  on  its  creation 
and  completion.  Arshile  Gorky,  the 
well-known  abstract  expressionist, 
worked  for  more  than  15  years  on  a 
series  of  paintings  depicting  himself 
and  his  deceased  mother,  taken  from 
an  old  photograph.  The  German 
Dadaist  Kurt  Schwitters  spent  the  en- 
tire second  half  of  his  life  on  the 
assemblage  and  construction  of  a 
complex  structure  known  as  the 
"Merzbau."  This  endeavor  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  rise  of  National 
Socialism  in  Germany,  which  resulted 
in  the  painter  fleeing.  Wherever 
Schwitters  settled  in  subsequent  years, 
he  began  his  "life-work”  anew.  He 
stated  that  "completion"  of  the 
Merzbau  was  inherently  impossible 
since  he  thought  of  it  as  a perennial 
work. 

Certainly  it  is  not  only  20th  century 
painters  who  have  exhibited  peculiar 
and  intense  relationships  to  some  of 
their  works.  Freud  stressed  this  aspect 
in  his  study  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It 
is  widely  believed  that  Leonardo 
worked  on  the  Mona  Lisa,  his  most 
famous  work,  intermittently  between 
1503  and  1516. 

For  most  painters  these  special  rela- 
tions do  not  exclude  the  parallel  or 
subsequent  creation  of  other  works 
that  are  not  as  heavily  cathected. 
Munch  and  Van  Gogh  might  have 
been  exceptions  to  this  observation, 
since  during  highly  tormented  phases 
of  their  lives  they  developed  intense 
relationships  to  all  their  paintings. 

We  propose  that  this  extraordinary 
relationship  to  one  or  more  works  that 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  oeuvre  plays  an  essential 
dynamic  role  in  the  progression  of 
many  artists'  lives.  Our  extensive 
study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
German-born  painter  Jochen  Seidel, 
who  experienced  pyschotic  decompen- 
sations, leading  to  suicide  in  1971, 
revealed  that  Seidel  perpetuated  an  in- 
tense and  highly  significant  relation- 
ship to  one  of  his  paintings  called  the 
'photopainting."  He  began  work  on 
this  canvas  soon  after  the  final  separa- 
tion from  his  wife  and  two  young 
children.  The  photopainting  was  a 
large,  rectangular  canvas  that  usually 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  his  studio 
and  was  quite  visible  to  visitors.  This 
painting  changed  its  appearance 
continuously,  giving  evidence  of  the 
artist's  constant  involvement.  One  day 
it  could  appear  as  a photorealistic  col- 
lage of  black  and  white  prints  out  of 
a family  album.  A few  days  later  a 
spectator  might  find  that  these  images 
had  been  replaced  by  a dizzying  vortex 
of  color,  a maelstrom  containing  bare- 
ly recognizable  fragments  of  Seidel's 
beloved  family.  Images  of  Seidel's 
closest  relatives  were  clearly  discern- 
ible during  various  stages  of  the  paint- 
ings. Seidel  described  this  process  in 
his  autobiographical  notes;  "The 
photopainting  was  the  one  thing  that 
I held  on  to,  when  all  others  had 
failed."  Seidel  worked  on  this  painting 
for  over  five  years,  interrupted  only  by 
hospitalizations.  The  process  clearly 
had  remedial  qualities  for  the  artist 
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and  enabled  him  not  only  to  tolerate 
the  desertion  of  his  family  but  also  to 
continue  the  artistic  struggle  in  which 
he  confronted  the  innermost  realms  of 
his  personality. 

The  importance  of  inanimate  objects 
in  normal  and  pathological  develop- 
ment has  been  underscored  by 
Mahler,  Searles,  and  many  others.  The 
significance  of  inanimate  objects  as 
"transitional"  was  originally  for- 
mulated by  Winnicott  and  is  still  con- 
sidered an  important  developmental 
feature  for  a significant  proportion  of 
children.  The  transitional  object  is 
usually  a blanket  or  a toy  and  is  in- 
variably chosen  by  the  child  from  his 
immediate  surroundings.  It  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  child's  and  the 
mother's  secretions  and  only  as  such 
can  it  serve  as  the  "first  not-me 
possession." 

Through  repeated  maneuvers  it 
helps  the  child  to  establish  links  be- 
tween the  subjective  and  objective 
worlds,  aids  disentanglement  from  the 
more  symbiotic  relationship  with  the 
mother,  and  soothes  the  child's  separa- 
tion anxiety  at  such  particularly 
fraught  times  as  falling  asleep  or 
witnessing  mother's  departure.  This 
smudgy  piece  of  cloth  is  thus  endowed 


with  rather  extraordinary  powers. 
Repetitive  interaction  between  infant 
and  transitional  object  must  be  capable 
of  inducing  a formidable  state  in  the 
infant,  able  to  appease  the  most 
primitive  and  powerful  of  fears,  the 
fear  of  "not  going  on  being' ' as  it  is  in- 
duced by  separations  from  mother, 
bodily  injuries,  and  other  attacks  on 
the  infant  ego. 

It  seems  useful  to  investigate  by 
what  mechanisms  the  child's  first 
distinct  relationship  with  an  inanimate 
object  can  still  these  infant  anxieties. 
These  mechanisms  might  be 
analogous  to  the  processes  linking  the 
artist  to  his  special  creations,  provid- 
ed that  they  too  can  be  seen  as 
responses  to  similar  anxieties.  Modell 
emphasized  the  role  of  perceived  om- 
nipotence through  magical  control  as 
one  possible  mode  of  action.  It  appears 
that  "magical  thinking"  alone  has 
become  insufficient  to  assure  the  in- 
fant's omnipotence.  Action  becomes 
necessary  to  convince  the  child  that 
his  thinking  can  indeed  affect  the  out- 
side world.  Through  active  manipula- 
tion of  the  transitional  object  the  child 
confirms  the  "reality"  of  its  powers, 
a confirmation  that  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  when  the  level  of 
separation  anxiety  is  raised  dramatical- 
ly. Modell  compares  the  infant  to  the 
Paleolithic  cave-painters  and  draws  an 
analogy  between  the  child's  beginning 
awareness  of  separation  and  primitive 


man's  beginning  awareness  of  the  in- 
evitability of  death.  As  sorcerers, 
delegated  by  their  society,  the  cave- 
painters  performed  a magical  ritual  by 
projecting  the  feared,  and  at  the  same 
time  needed,  animals  onto  the  walls  of 
the  cave,  thus  killing  them  in  absen- 
tia. This  ritual  must  have  supplied 
them  with  sufficient  energy  to 
strengthen  the  horde  for  the  next  at- 
tack on  the  terrifying  mammoth.  In 
other  words  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  an  imaginary  animal  em- 
powered them  to  destroy  the  real  one. 

The  infant  does  not  seem  to  go  that 
far,  at  least  according  to  most  re- 
searchers of  early  development.  The 
transitional  object  rarely  becomes  the 
target  of  and  receptacle  for  aggressive 
impulses.  Only  psychotic  children  at- 
tack their  transitional  objects,  which 
then  may  turn  into  "psychotic 
fetishes,"  a term  coined  by  Mahler. 

We  can  nevertheless  assume  that  the 
child  is  capable  of  regulating  the 
presence  or  absence,  the  existence  or 
nonexistence,  of  the  primary  object 
represented  by  the  transitional  object, 
just  like  the  Paleolithic  artists  could 
decide  about  the  life  and  death  of  the 
animal  represented  by  the  painting  on 
the  wall.  A ritualized  repetitiveness  is 


an  essential  part  of  this  process,  which 
is  clearly  demonstrable  for  both  in- 
fants and  Cro-Magnon  artists.  Modell 
cites  evidence  to  this  effect  and  shows 
that  the  cave-paintings  were  frequent- 
ly executed  on  top  of  each  other  in 
certain  "holy"  sites  of  the  cave.  Freud 
used  the  peek-a-boo  game,  a similar 
form  of  repetitive  action,  as  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a death  instinct  in 
his  controversial  essay  "Beyond  the 
Pleasure  Principle."  In  order  to  apply 
these  observations  to  the  artists  men- 
tioned earlier,  we  must  undertake  two 
major  leaps:  from  Paleolithic  times  to 
the  20th  century  and  from  infancy  to 
adulthood.  It  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  doubt  the  persistence  of 
sorcerers  in  many  different  forms 
throughout  the  centuries  until  present 
times.  It  is  not  only  archaic  societies 
such  as  Australian  Aborigines  and 
Siberian  Eskimos  that  venerate 
shamanistic  personalities  and  believe 
that  they  are  endowed  with  magical 
powers.  Most  Western  religions  con- 
tain elements  of  sorcery  as  central 
features  in  their  ceremonies.  Exor- 
cism, confession,  and  other  ceremonial 
forms  can  all  be  seen  as  ritualistis 
derivatives  of  primitive  sorcery. 

But  it  appears  that  artists  too  can 
turn  into  sorcerers,  as  we  shall 
demonstrate.  The  role  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects in  the  leap  from  childhood  to 
adulthood  has  been  a focus  of  many 
discussions  in  psychoanalytic 


literature;  and  their  role  is  not  clearly 
resolved  even  now.  The  fate  of  the 
transitional  object  might  serve  as  a 
guideline  in  exploring  this  develop- 
ment in  the  journey  from  infancy  to 
adult  life.  Winnicott  claims  that  the 
transitional  object  is  gradually 
decathected  as  "it  becomes  not  so 
much  forgotten  as  related  to  limbo.  It 
does  not  go  inside,  is  not  repressed  and 
not  mourned."  The  word  limbo  im- 
plies that  it  either  remains  wherever 
it  is  or  reemerges  at  a future  point.  And 
indeed  there  seem  to  exist  three  forms 
in  which  transitional  objects  can  per- 
sist beyond  the  genital  phase  and 
reemerge  later;  as  fetishes,  transitional 
phenomena,  and  linking  objects. 

Adult  fetishism  requires  the 
presence  of  a particular  inanimate  ob- 
ject for  the  achievement  of  genital 
orgasm.  Winnicott  defines  the  fetish  as 
an  "object  that  is  employed  on  account 
of  a delusion  of  a maternal  pahllus," 
an  idea  that  has  remained  central  in 
conceptualizations  of  the  fetish. 
Greenacres  has  postulated  a distur- 
bance of  body-image,  related  to  a pre- 
oedipal  or  oedipal  castration  trauma, 
as  the  etiologic  determinant  of  adult 
fetishism.  Recent  research  with 
children  suggests  that  excessive 
separation  anxiety  when  sexualized 
leads  to  the  persistence  of  the  transi- 
tional object  in  the  form  of  a childhood 
fetish. 

Transitional  phenomena  or  the  tran- 
sitional mode  can  be  seen  as  abstrac- 
tions of  the  transitional  object.  Win- 
nicott described  them  as  "intermediate 
areas  of  experience  . . . ([just  like]  art 
[and]  religion)  which  [are]  not 
challenged  [and]  in  direct  continuity 
with  the  play-area  of  the  small  child 
who  is  'lost'  in  play." 

A number  of  authors  have  alluded  to 
the  possibility  of  the  reemergence  or 
reactivation  of  a transitional  object  in 
adulthood.  Kahne  speaks  about  "a 
reversion  to  a specific  object . . . when 
there  is  a threat  of  deprivation." 
Volkan  and  Kavanaugh  give  accounts 
of  three  borderline  patients  who  have 
used  cats  as  "reactivated  transitional 
objects"  in  the  course  of  their 
analyses.  Volkan  described  the  fre- 
quent observation  of  a "linking  object" 
in  pathological  mourners.  These  ob- 
jects are  often  former  belongings  of  the 
deceased  that  serve  to  facilitate  exter- 
nalization  of  ambivalent  feelings 
towards  the  lost  object.  They  also 
allow  a transient  merging  with  the 
mourned  while  simultaneously  assur- 
ing the  mourner  that  he  has  control 
over  the  distance  between  them. 
Volkan  stresses  the  pathological  aspect 
of  this  phenomenon  and  proposes  that 
the  "mourner  needs  to  stop  using  the 
linking  object  to  bring  it  with  all  its  im- 
plications into  the  field  of  therapeutic 
working  through.” 

When  we  attempt  to  apply  these  for- 
mulations to  artists  and  their  special 
relationships,  we  are  faced  with  the 
question;  Are  all  artists  fetishists, 
pathological  mourners,  or  both,  and 
does  their  relationship  to  their  work 
rely  on  "regressive  and  magical  iden- 
tification . . . make  good  the  early 
disillusionment  incurred  by  the  still 
nascent  ego,"  as  Muensterberger  has 
put  it? 

In  contrast  to  such  sweeping  pro- 
positions, we  feel  that  these  concepts 
are  applicable  to  some  artists  some  of 
the  time.  We  believe  that  the  oc- 
curence of  such  particular  relation- 
ships to  works  of  art  is  directly  related 
to  the  degree  of  early  object  loss  and 
the  resulting  fear  of  further  losses  and 
body  disintegration.  We  assume  that 
threats  of  object  loss  and  body 
disintegration  in  infantile  life  are 
synonymous  and  mutually  inter- 
changeable. Object  loss  causes  fear  of 
physical  disintegration  and  attacks  on 
the  body  result  in  vulnerability  and  an- 
ticipation of  further  object  loss.  To 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Al  DiLauro 


There  is  a postcard  tacked  on 
the  wall  above  my  desk  that 
announces  Al  Di  Lauro's  last 
show.  I put  it  there  when  the  show 
took  place  in  April  and  now  that  he  is 
dead  I think  I will  always  keep  that 
postcard  where  I can  see  it  and  read, 
"Recent  Paintings,  Al  Di  Lauro,  6 Riv- 
ington  Street,  Sat. -Sun.  April  13-14,  2 
P.M.-7  P.M." 

For  this  show,  Al  had  hung  paintings 
all  over  his  loft,  from  the  front  studio 
to  his  back  bedroom.  The  paintings 
were  a new  direction  for  him  and  they 
were  good.  People  seemed  to  admire 
them,  but  mostly  they  were  busy 
catching  up  with  each  other.  The  Pro- 
vincetown  and  New  York  clan  were  all 
there  and  so  were  ATs  sister  and  niece. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  loft 
and  people  came  and  went  around 
him.  (Behind  him,  the  John  with  his 
bathtub  transformed  by  collage  and 


before  him,  the  platform  he  had 
recently  built  which  was  just  high 
enough  for  someone  Al's  height  to 
stand  under  and  his  good  friend  Har- 
rington Welk  to  stand  above).  It  was 
noisy  and  crowded.  1 looked  around 
and  thought,  not  for  the  first  time,  how 
many  people  Al  knew  and  how  many 
people  loved  him,  both  men  and 
women,  even  though  on  this  occasion 
there  were  easily  six  ex-lovers  in  the 
room.  Al  held  onto  his  past,  and  those 
women  were  all  close  to  him  and  to 
each  other. 

I did  not  buy  a painting  that 
weekend.  1 meant  to  do  that  after  the 
summer.  I am  sorry  I waited. 

Al  Di  Lauro  was  a fine  and  serious 
artist.  It  is  a mystery  why  he  did  not 
receive  more  recognition  than  he  did. 
But  then,  the  art  world  is  pretty  stupid 
and  Al  was  hopeless  about  self  promo- 


By  Susan  Dichter 
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Early  Days  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center 

By  Roger  Skillings 

Of  the  founders,  Stanley  Kunitz 
had  the  largest,  steadiest  vision 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
and  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  fought 
hard  for  it,  especially  during  the  long 
birth  throes,  when  everything  was 
always  in  question  and  the  future  was 
threatened  by  an  endemic  paro- 
chialism. Often  lonely,  adept  at  com- 
mittee steering,  with  many  helpful 
friends  in  the  worlds  of  poetry  and  art, 
he  never  spoke  a word  of  despair  or 
doubt,  always  knew  the  way  was  up- 
wards, despite  frequent  contrary  ap- 
pearances and  the  skepticism  of  out- 
siders. He  was  the  most  eloquent,  the 
surest  and  wiliest,  the  most  respected 
and  fearless,  the  strongest.  He  had  the 
widest  experience  and  deepest  op- 
timism, and  his  spirit  impregnated  the 
place. 


Editor's  note:  This  essay,  revised  for 
Provincetown  Arts,  and  the  essay  by 
Dore  Ashton  are  reprinted  from  A 
Celebration  for  Stanley  Kunitz  on  His 
Eightieth  Birthday  published  this  spring 
by  Sheep  Meadow  Press. 


It  was  the  start  of  my  green  years. 
I retain  a clear  impression  of  the  poet 
the  day  we  new  Fellows  met  him  at 
the  old  rented  Work  Center  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Standish  and  Bradford  in 
November  1969,  his  motionless 
uninterpretable  eye  and  somber 
hawk's  head.  To  me  he  seemed  old, 
old,  yet  some  element  of  age  was  miss- 
ing. He  had  a sort  of  simian  bend  and 
spider's  hands,  an  inconspicuous  grace 
that  came— as  I slowly  learned—  of  the 
fitness  and  pride  of  a life  of  poetry,  and 
one  thing  to  him  proved  very  like 
another  in  that  all  were  done  well,  all 
with  easy  elan.  He  always  seemed  to 
have  his  whole  being  engrossed  in 
whatever  he  was  doing.  He  could 
stand  in  his  garden  in  perfect  stillness, 
knowing  exactly  where  the  paired 
garter  snakes  twined  in  his  tri-peaked 
Alberta  blue  spruce.  He  wielded  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  the  hiccups,  as  Mary 
Oliver  will  attest.  He  could  cook  up 
delectables  with  his  own  herbs,  or  hit 
a ball  or  throw  a dart.  Having  surviv- 
ed fantastic  Odyssean  adventures  in 
youth,  he  won  battles  with  the  heart, 
the  knife  and  the  back,  and  mastered 
pain.  He  went  on  the  road  with  his 
martinis  in  a jar,  made  a ritual  of  the 
husbandry  he  had  learned  from 
withdrawal.  He  once  said  that  he 
might  have  been  a kinder  man  if  he 
had  had  something  like  the  Work 
Center  when  he  was  our  age,  but  I 
wondered  if  it  was  not  the  solitary 
ferocity  with  which  he  had  beaten  out 
the  exile  of  his  early  years  that  had 
made  his  kindness  so  strong,  so  indif- 
ferent to  any  interest  of  his  own. 

His  exultance  at  life  seemed  only  to 
increase.  He  grew  younger  every  year. 
Alan  Dugan,  no  mean  colloquist 
himself,  said,  "Stanley  never  gets  tired 
of  talking  about  poetry,  he'll  talk  all 
night  if  you  want." 

After  a reading  at  the  Work  Center 
he  was  apt  to  say,  "Wellll  . . . ,"  call- 
ing out  the  word  till  it  filled  up  with 
measured  promise,  "come  back  to  my 
house  and  we'll  have  a nightcap." 

A nightcap!  What  exhilarations  were 
stored  in  the  bottles  at  his  house!  An 
hour,  two  hours,  three  whirled  by  at 
the  first  of  these  seances,  which 
always  took  place  in  his  living  room 
window,  at  the  low  round  table  with 
a pile  of  new  books,  often  inscribed, 
the  latest  Antaeus,  a basket  of  transcen- 


dent earth-and-sea-colored  Shem  and 
Shaun  stones  and  a four-inch  tarnished 
brass  fly. 

Eventually  the  brilliant  glare  of  clari- 
ty stunned  us  all.  Tom  Lindsay,  after 
a mad  sly  rant,  had  gone  to  sleep  on 
the  rug.  Keith  Althaus  rolled  on  the 
gold  antique  sofa  in  an  ecstasy  of  ex- 
treme notions  and  I was  completely 
paralyzed.  The  silence  lengthened  into 
revelation.  "How  young  you  all 
seem!"  he  cried. 

"Oh,  Stanley,"  Jennifer  Humphrey 
yelled  with  equal  awe,  "I've  never 
seen  people  so  drunk!" 

"Ohhh,  " he  said,  flicking  a hand, 
"I've  seen  drunker  than  this,"  and  get- 
ting up  to  fill  our  glasses  he  fell  onto 
the  table. 

But  that  story  is  one  of  a kind,  and 
the  truth  is  he  tripped.  Ordinarily  he 
drank  like  Socrates,  outlasted  all  the 
company  and  lost  neither  his  wits  nor 
the  next  day,  a useful  knack  in 
Provincetown. 

As  Jim  Forsberg  said,  "If  there's  one 
thing  we  know  how  to  do,  it's  throw 
a party.”  One  couldn't  not  go— they 
were  too  good  to  miss,  too  many  and 
too  restless,  I complained.  "I  know," 
Stanley  said,  "There's  never  anything 
to  do  but  have  another  drink." 

I remember  one  of  B.H.  and  Abby 
Friedman's  elegant  evenings.  Dinner 
done,  some  of  the  guests  had  formed 
a circle  for  further  libations  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  genius.  Baxter 
Hathaway  said  Tolstoi  was  greatly 
overrated,  absolutely  a pedestrian  bore 
most  of  the  time.  Myron  Stout  urbane- 
ly egged  him  on.  The  talk  got 
uproarious,  the  jibes  facetious,  the 
critic  more  obstinate,  crotchety  and 
entrenched,  while  around  the  edges 
swirled  an  ebullient  concatenation  of 
fleeting  controversies,  calling  up  like 
nebulae  the  fabulous  immortal  names. 

It  was  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  light  stays  and  stays.  In  the 
shadowy  room  the  ring  of  men  had 
begun  to  bow  and  sway  like 
behemoths,  waving  their  arms.  Stanley 
took  his  part  but  one  eye  was  always 
out  the  broad  window  on  the  water, 
and  finally  I discovered,  embedded  in 
the  dusk,  inching  home  across  the  bay, 
a little  orange  sail. 

He  traveled  widely,  seemed  to  know 
every  poet  in  America,  especially  the 
young,  and  knew  writers  everywhere. 


had  read  them  all,  living  and  dead,  the 
whole  tribe.  In  the  Common  Room  at 
the  Work  Center,  after  a communal 
dinner,  he  described  an  International 
Poetry  Festival  in  Rotterdam  where  he 
had  talked  with  the  Egyptian  poet 
Salah  Abdul  Sabour  about  Palestine. 
He  said,  "We  could  have  worked  it 
out.  We  didn't  always  agree,  but  we 
could  have  worked  it  out.  I know  we 
could  have.  Of  course  you  have  to 
have  some  sense  of  the  problem,  some 
feeling  for  all  sides." 

His  voice  rarely  lacked  fire  or  carry, 
and  to  me  at  least,  standing  around 
with  my  Styrofoam  cup  of  Cribari,  it 
did  not  seem  fantastic  that  the  human 
fate  hinged  on  such  powers,  that 
perhaps  Plato  had  got  it  backwards  in 
banishing  poets  and  elevating 
philosophers  to  the  ideal  rule. 

In  February  1972  the  Work  Center 
had  its  second  Annual  Winter  Blowup. 
The  issues  comprised  a volatile  stew 
of  circumstance  and  misadventure  and 
had  simmered  a good  while,  spreading 
strife  at  a time  when  all  authority 
seemed  an  enemy. 

A meeting  was  called  and  Stanley 
came  up  from  New  York.  He  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  room  on  a window  ledge 
while  the  ignorant  brickbats  flew 
along  with  fair  comment. 

Discontents  of  all  sorts  coalesced 
and  a Jekyll  & Hyde  nest  of  nornets 
seemed  to  have  materialized.  One 
disgruntled  young  man  said  that 
"Stanley  and  his  rich  National  Endow- 
ment friends  could  take  their 
Fellowships  and  shove  them." 

Stanley  rose  to  concede  imperfection 
of  the  infant  community,  defend  prin- 
ciple. Little  by  little  it  began  to  emerge 
that  no  malice  was  intended  on 
anyone's  part,  that  there  were  explana- 
tions and  potentials  if  no  immediate 
solutions,  and  that  the  Fellows  too 
were  responsible  for  making  things 
work. 

More  grumbling  was  followed  final- 
ly by  Jennifer  Humphrey  intrepidly 
saying  she  thought  the  Work  Center 
was  a wonderful  thing,  after  which  a 
grudging  silence  lengthened  out  while 
the  timid  affirmers  with  prickling  faces 
looked  at  the  floor. 

The  most  rebellious  one  persisted, 
sounding  more  plaintive,  and  express- 
ed once  and  for  all  an  everlasting 
Continued  on  page  20 
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By  Dore  Ashton 

Mark  Rothko  was  such  a restless 
and  impatient  soul,”  Kunitz 
wrote  in  a brief  memoir.  "He 
never  could  sit  through  any  kind  of 
meeting.  The  way  he  squirmed!” 
Rothko  not  only  squirmed.  He  paced. 
In  the  midst  of  a dinner  he  would  light 
a cigarette,  thrust  back  his  chair  and, 
on  his  gumsoles,  pad  around  the  kit- 
chen trailing  a stream  of  smoke.  Yet, 
when  Kunitz  was  there,  Rothko  paus- 
ed, listened,  and  often  plunged  into 
discussions  from  which  we  all  pro- 
fited. There  were  a half-dozen  other 
painters  in  those  gregarious  old  days 
who  relished  the  opportunity  to 
engage  Kunitz  in  talk,  talk,  talk.  He 
understood  them.  As  he  wrote  in  "A 
Kind  of  Order,  A Kind  of  Folly,”  he 
preferred  their  company  to  that  of 
poets  "who  tend  to  be  surly  and 
withdrawn.'' 

If  Kunitz  was  something  of  a con- 
noisseur, it  was  because  he  paid  atten- 
tion. I have  an  ineffable  memory  of 
our  first  encounter.  I was  living  with 
my  husband,  a painter,  in  a small  and 
rather  shabby  loft  up  a narrow  flight 
of  stairs.  It  was  sometime  in  the 
mid-1950s.  Kunitz  had  just  settled 
down  in  New  York  and  had  somehow 
broken  a leg  doing  so.  Up  he  clumped 
in  his  plaster-cast  gait.  Then,  instead 


Dore  Ashton  has  written  eighteen  books  mostly 
about  the  visual  arts. 


of  collapsing  into  the  chair  I hastened 
to  offer,  he  clumped  around  the  studio, 
face  thrust  close  to  the  canvases,  look- 
ing hard.  We  talked  that  afternoon  for 
hours.  I remember  being  immensely 
impressed  when  he  proudly  told  me 
that  he  had  planted  a thousand  trees 
(or  was  it  five  thousand?).  I have 
always  associated  the  determined  will 
that  great  plantation  required  with 
Kunitz's  poetic  presence  in  my  life, 
and  the  lives  of  my  friends  among  the 
artists. 

Within  a matter  of  months  Kunitz 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
most  gifted  artists  around,  many  of 
whom  were  destined  to  fame  as  in- 
novative artists  of  The  New  York 
School.  (Among  those  whose  company 
Kunitz  sought,  and  who  could  be 
found  at  long  evenings  at  his  home, 
were  Franz  Kline,  James  Rosati,  Mark 
Rothko,  Giorgio  Cavallon,  Adja 
Yunkers,  Philip  Guston,  Jack  Tworkov 
and  Robert  Motherwell.)  I think  what 
the  painters  liked— at  least  those  I 
knew  best,  Rothko,  Kline,  Guston  and 
Motherwell— was  that  Kunitz  was  a 
man  who  spoke  unabashedly  about  a 
"moral  universe.”  They  too  were  com- 
mitted to  a point  of  view  of 
existence— an  esthetic— that  assumed 
that  their  place  was  in  a universe 
created  by  art  and,  of  necessity,  moral. 

Their  universe  was  one  of  constant 
transformations.  Kunitz,  who  liked  to 
talk  about  "shapeshifters,”  was  uni- 
quely equipped  to  understand  them. 
When,  shortly  after  Theodore 
Roethke's  death  in  1963,  Kunitz  wrote 
about  his  poetry,  he  characterized  a 
poetics  that  could  be  easily  transpos- 


ed to  the  works  of  several  of  his  friends 
among  the  painters;  "If  the  transfor- 
mations of  his  experience  resist  divi- 
sion into  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal  categories,  it  is  because  the 
levels  are  continually  overlapped,  in- 
tervolved,  in  the  manifold  of  tissue.” 
During  frequent  studio  visits,  at  par- 
ties, around  the  dinner  table,  in  his 
own  baroque  garden,  or  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  the  Village, 
Kunitz  exchanged  views  with  the 
painters  and  sometimes  even  engaged 
in  Socratic  gadflyism.  I have  known 
him  to  provoke  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion and  I have  often  noticed  his  love 
of  paradox  when  talking  with  artists. 
Although  I know  that  the  influence  of 
poets  is  incalculable,  1 also  know  that 
Kunitz's  presence  among  the  artists 
was  "intervolved”  and  in  the  manifold 
of  their  most  precious  tissue.  There 
were  cetainly  moments  in  the  lives  of 
painters  such  as  Guston,  Rothko  and 
Motherwell  when  Kunitz's  prescient 
remarks  sustained  their  hand. 

Some  of  those  remarks  during  the 
1950s  I jotted  down.  In  my  own  case 
he  once  startled  me,  in  1958,  by  tell- 
ing me  that  art  critics  exaggerated  their 
roles  and  that  they  must  "give  back 
the  man  to  the  work.”  With  a touch 
of  irony  that  was  not  lost  on  me,  he 
reminded  me  of  the  value  of  the  quoti- 
dian criticism  of  Sainte-Beuve.  During 
the  same  year  he  and  I talked  a great 
deal  about  Mark  Rothko,  whom 
Kunitz  then  saw  as  a "primitive,  a 
shaman  who  finds  the  magic  formula 
and  leads  people  to  it.”  Although 
Kunitz  was  the  poet  who,  as  he  recent- 
ly said,  understood  that  "the  way 


backward  and  the  way  forward  are  the 
same,”  and  whose  own  work  so  won- 
drously  restores  the  mythic  voice,  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  escape  the 
contingent.  In  1960  standing  in  the 
corner  of  my  kitchen  with  Guston  and 
Rothko  he  piqued  them,  saying;  "The 
artist  must  come  back  from  his  escape 
into  myth  and  permit  himself  to  be 
polluted.  He  must  read  newspapers." 
In  those  days  he  pondered  the  distinc- 
tions between  image  and  icon,  and 
warned  against  the  production  of  false 
icons.  He  also  had  a healthy  distain  for 
the  tummlers  of  the  art  world  beating 
away  at  their  crude  drums.  "The  ar- 
tist goes  from  his  own  center  out  to  a 
periphery— as  far  as  he  can,  but  always 
from  his  own  center,  not  the  center  of 
some  school  or  pack,”  he  told  us  in 
1959.  Yet,  as  he  said  in  a public  lec- 
ture a couple  of  years  ago,  "Every 
work  of  art  of  any  interest  must  be 
considered  as  an  event.”  When  he 
peered  close,  Kunitz  made  his  friends 
among  the  artists  feel  as  if  they  had 
created  an  event— a rare  and  fortifying 
feeling.  I think  that  the  particular 
artists  with  whom  he  was  most  in 
communion  were  exceptionally 
thoughtful,  constantly  questioning  the 
larger  issues  implicit  in  their  own 
work.  When  he  made  grand 
generalizations  they  were  stimulated. 
I remember  one  in  particular  that 
struck  me;  Art  does  not  attack  its  age 
with  its  opposite,  but  applies 
homeopathic  doses  of  what  the  age 
seems  to  be  demanding  until  in  the 
end  the  age  dies  of  nausea.  For  Philip 

Continued  on  page  18 
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ANCESTORS 


The  Park  Here  editorial  staff 

(from  left):  Hamilton  Kahn,  unknown  gawker,  E.J.  Kahn  III,  Joseph  Kahn 


By  E.J.  Kahn,  Jr. 


To  some  of  its  readers,  Province 
town  Arts  may  appear  to  be  a fair- 
ly new  publication,  but  to  me,  in 
the  sense  at  least  that  its  contributors 
are  often  unwitting  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  editors  on  whom  they 
pounce  and  then  bludgeon  into  writing 
articles,  it  represents  the  continuation 
of  a fine  old  Lower-Cape  tradition. 

Let  me  explain.  A quarter  of  a cen- 
tury or  so  ago,  when  Ray  Elman  and 
Chris  Busa  were  mere  striplings,  there 
emerged  in  Truro  a weekly 
mineographed  newspaper  called  Park 
Here.  It  was  so  titled  because  its  three 
editors  lived  in  an  area  that  had  not 
long  before  been  blessedly  engorged 
by  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 
The  editors,  then  aged  twelve,  ten,  and 
seven,  were  my  sons,  who  must  have 
gained  something  from  the  experience: 
they  all  became,  in  due  course,  profes- 
sional journalists.  One  thing  they  most 


E.J.  Kahn,  Jr.  has  been  a homeowner  in  Truro 
since  1952.  He  is  a staff  writer  for  The  New 
Yorker.  His  latest  book  is  The  Problem  Solvers 
(Little,  Brown),  a history  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc. 


emphatically  did  learn  was  the  impor- 
tance of  deadlines.  In  four  years,  put- 
ting out  a dozen  issues  each  summer, 
they  never  missed  one. 

Some  weeks,  it  was  touch  and  go. 
The  paper  went  to  bed,  as  it  were,  on 
Thursday  nights,  so  that  one  hundred 
or  so  neatly  stacked  copies  could  be  at 
Schoonejongen's  doorstep— just  like 
the  Times  and  the  Globe  — when  the 
proprietors  opened  shop  on  Friday. 
[Park  Here  cost  a nickel,  and  the 
Schoonies  kept  a penny  of  that  for 
their  pains.)  The  boys  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  bed  until  their  paper 
had. 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  other  im- 
portant demands  on  their  time  each 
week — sailboat  racing.  Little  League, 
comic  books,  the  usual  — it  was  rare 
that  any  copy  got  written  before 
Thursday.  Everything  ended  up  in  my 
study,  which  that  night  became  a sort 
of  city  room.  I cut  the  stencils.  The 
editors'  mother  cranked  the 
mimeograph  machine  — an  ancient  but 
quite  operable  one  that  Tommy  Kane 
had  graciously  lent  us  from  Truro 
Town  Hall. 

Out  staff  writers  — Our  Hatch  Road 
Correspondent,  conceivably  on  the 
strength  of  his  Park  Here  indoctrina- 
tion, later  became  a very  senior  editor 
of  Sports  Illustrated  — would  drift  in 


with  their  copy.  Our  Crabbing  Cor- 
respondent from  the  outset,  the  late 
and  much  lamented  Robert  Chaplin, 
was  so  faithful  and  dependable  that 
after  a couple  of  years  the  editors 
rewarded  that  doughty  retired  Army 
colonel  with  a promotion  to  Shellfish 
Correspondent  — clams,  oysters, 
mussels,  the  whole  breathtaking 
works.  (A  few  of  our  readers  never 
seemed  able  to  differentiate  between 
Robert  Chaplin  and  our  veteran 
Southeast  Asia  Correspondent,  Robert 
Shaplen,  in  order  to  whom  to  send  the 
paper  in  Hong  Kong  by  airmail  each 
week  the  editors  were  obliged  to  shell 
out  much  of  their  income.)  I was 
granted  by  my  sons  a chance  to  fulfill 
a lifetime  wish:  to  write  a gossip 
column. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  similarity  to 
Provincetown  Arts.  We  had  many 
house  guests  every  summer,  and  it 
was  much  more  than  tacitly 
understood  that  any  one  in  residence 
on  a Thursday  was  expected  to,  so  to 
speak,  sing  for  his  supper.  At  any  rate, 
to  write  something  to  fill  up  space.  The 
excuses  some  people  could  think  up 
for  not  arriving  until  Friday  or  depar- 
ting on  Wednesday!  One  of  our  most 
welcome  guests  — he  sometimes 
stayed  for  weeks  on  end  and  would 
occasionally  even  bring  along  his 


housekeeper  — was  the  great  humorist 
Arthur  Kober.  Among  all  his  memor- 
able writings  none  is  more  esteemed 
by  me  than  his  trenchant  Park  Here 
essay  "On  Getting  Lost  In  The 
Wellfleet  Woods." 

Every  Thursday  night,  then,  Kober 
et.  al.  would  congregate  postprandial- 
ly  in  my  study  and  put  ourselves  to  the 
test.  The  three  editors  always  tried 
gamely  to  stick  it  out  until  the  last  copy 
had  rolled  off  the  mimeograph,  but 
usually  by  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were,  along  with  whatever 
dogs  we  harbored  at  the  moment, 
asleep  on  the  floor.  The  contributors 
in  attendance,  not  to  mention  a 
number  of  Truroites  who  liked  to  stop 
by  and  gawk,  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
step  on  the  editorial  board,  which  was 
not  always  easy,  especially  as  the  bran- 
dy supply  diminished. 

But  we  made  it  through  four  years, 
as  I say,  and  when  the  editors'  fancies 
turned  to  girls  and  other  more  adult 
concerns  and  they  decided  to  call  it 
quits,  several  Truro  families  with 
children  younger  than  ours  beseeched 
us  not  to  let  Park  Here  die.  It  doesn't 
have  to,  we  told  them.  Take  it,  it's 
yours.  But  somehow  the  prospect  of  all 
those  challenging  Thursday  nights  did 
not  please  anybody  else.  I hope 
Provincetown  Arts  lasts  longer. 
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Remembering  Milton  Avery 

By  Tony  Vevers 


I met  Milton  Avery  and  his  wife 
Sally  in  the  winter  of  1952  — 53. 
I had  just  returned  from  two 
years  of  study  in  Italy  when  Steve  Pace 
told  me  about  this  wonderful  artist  he 
had  met  in  Mexico  many  years  before. 
Steve  introduced  us,  and  I was  invited 
to  the  Avery  apartment  on  West  1 1th 
Street.  At  first  conversation  with 
Milton  was  hesitant  — I was  shy  and  he 
was  naturally  taciturn.  Then  he  asked, 


"Do  you  paint  standing  up  or  sitting 
down?”  Taking  this  as  a test  of  artistic 
manhood,  I asserted  my  preference  for 
the  perpendicular.  Much  later  1 real- 
ized I had  probably  misunderstood  his 
question.  He  had  wanted  to  know 
only  a simple  fact,  as  a professional 
tennis  player  might  want  to  know  if 
another  player's  racquet  weighs 
twelve,  or  twelve  and  a half,  ounces  — 
some  small,  significant  difference. 


Becoming  familiar  with  the  New 
York  art  scene  I often  ran  into  the 
Averys  at  openings,  though  I remained 
unaware  of  Milton's  long  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  major  figures  in 
American  art,  including  Marsden 
Hartley  and  Mark  Rothko.  I saw  that 
he  commanded  respect  from  both 
figurative  and  abstract  artists  despite 
the  fact  that  his  reputation  was  at  a 
low  point  in  the  early  fifties.  The  New 


York  School  was  beginning  to  receive 
the  attention  that  would  lead  to  its 
domination  in  the  media  and  in  the 
galleries.  Avery  was  helped  at  this 
crucial  moment  by  his  new  gallery, 
run  by  Grace  Borgenicht.  Soon,  in  the 
summers  in  Provincetown,  Avery 
showed  at  Nat  Halper's  H.C.E.  Gallery 
where  1 had  the  opportunity  to  study 
his  work  in  depth. 

Continued  on  page  1 9 


“Rolling  Hills” 


Photo:  George  Yater 
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It  sounds  like  bragging,  but  I was  the 
first  man  on  my  block  to  have  two 
Charlie  Zehnder  houses.  Consecutive- 
ly, I admit,  but  nevertheless  two.  I met 
Charlie  in  1962,  and  by  1964  I had  a 
Zehnder  house  in  Truro;  in  those  days 
neither  of  us  wasted  any  time.  I had 
been  renting  in  Provincetown  with  my 
wife  Joan,  and  it  was  a big,  big  step  to 
put  down  whatever  meager  savings  we 
had  and  convince  a sympathetic 
Wellfleet  banker  that  we  could  make 
the  mortgage  payments,  but  we  did. 
Joan  and  I lived  in  a Chelsea  loft  in 
New  York,  and  when  I laid  out  my 
summer-studio  requirements  to 
Charlie  they  sounded  suspiciously  like 
a New  York  loft  transplanted  to  a 
Truro  hill.  The  banker,  swallowing  his 
doubts,  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  biggest  two-room  house  he'd  ever 
mortgaged  — a huge  studio  with  attach- 
ed living-room-dining-room-kitchen- 
bath.  We  slept.  New  York  style,  in  a 
corner  of  the  studio. 

Charlie  was  sensitive  to  my  needs 
for  light  and  spaciousness,  and  .he 
house  worked  beautifully,  except  for 
the  eventual  need  for  a separate 
bedroom,  someplace  Joan  could  go 
when  I worked  late.  Charlie  had  for- 
seen  this,  of  course,  so  when  a 
bedroom  was  added  a few  years  later 
I think  he  just  took  the  plans  for  it  out 
of  a filing  cabinet,  blew  off  the  dust, 
and  handed  them  to  us,  fait  accompli. 
There  was  one  wonderful  and  embar- 


rassing detail:  Charlie  designed  the 
room  to  contain  a big  mirror  opposite 
the  bed.  Since  Joan  and  I were  both 
dreadfully  nearsighted  it  didn't  really 
add  the  spice  Charlie  had  hoped. 
Voyeurism  is  wasted  on  the  myopic. 

One  of  our  strains  with  Charlie,  who 
was  by  that  time  a dear  friend,  involv- 
ed every  architect's  bane  — the  do-it- 
yourself  improvements  that  an  owner 
will  unfeelingly  inflict  on  the  purity  of 
the  original  conception.  I constructed 
of  cedar  shingles  what  I thought  were 
rather  slick  built-in  lighting  fixtures. 
The  result  was,  I felt,  subtle  and 
romantic.  C.Z.  took  one  look  and  mut- 
tered something  about  a Jersey 
roadhouse  he  remembered  where 
there  once  had  been  a famous  Mafia 
rubout.  The  next  day  I altered  my 
design. 

Time  passed  and  my  marriage  end- 
ed. In  settling  things,  Joan  kept  the 
Truro  house  and  I retained  our  place 
in  New  York.  When  April  Kingsley 
and  I teamed  up,  we  knew  what  we 
had  to  do:  buy  another  (more  modest) 
lot,  show  it  to  C.Z.,  and  start  again.  We 
did,  and  that  is  her  story,  which  she 
will  now  tell: 

When  I met  Charlie  in  the  fabulous 
summer  of  '71,  the  great  nude  beach, 
perfect-weather-every-day  summer  of 
'71,  I was  fresh  from  an  exciting  nine 
years'  involvement  with  building  a 
crazy  concrete  castle  on  an  island  in 
Moosehead  Lake.  So,  naturally,  I ask- 
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ed  Charlie  why  there  were  so  few  con- 
crete houses  here  — a sand  spit,  after 
all,  just  like  Long  Island,  where  I'd 
come  from  originally.  He  explained 
that  the  salt  content  of  the  sand  was 
a possible  problem,  but  also  that  he 
hadn't  found  any  competent  concrete 
pourers  here  to  work  with  all  these 
years.  I dropped  the  subject. 

Five  years  later,  when  Budd  and  I 
were  at  the  point  of  building  a house 
of  our  own  in  Wellfleet,  on  a very  dif- 
ferent site  than  the  Truro  house,  up  a 
hill  rather  than  across  a ridge,  we  went 
through  a number  of  designs  before, 
suddenly,  there  was  the  design  for  us. 
What  was  it?  A poured  concrete  house. 
The  first  Charlie  ever  tried!  It  was 
inexpensive  — it  had  to  be!  But  more 
than  that.  It  was  Charlie's  way  of  in- 
corporating my  dream  image,  my 
romantic  idea  of  a house  into  his  own 
esthetic  program. 

Anytime  an  architect  who  is  an  ar- 
tist, as  Charlie  surely  was,  gets 
together  with  a client,  the  client's 
dream  and  the  architect's  dream 
merge.  But  in  Charlie's  case,  this  merg- 
ing was  at  the  heart  of  his  life.  He 
never  build  his  own  "dream  house." 
He  lived  in  those  he  built  for  others. 


He  saw  into  Budd's  mirror,  he  felt  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  everyone's  deep 
tubs,  in  short  he  lived  vicariously, 
through  us  and  our  happy  times,  our 
real  pleasures  in  his  houses.  He  stag- 
ed them  as  beautifully  for  us  as  he 
would  have  wished  them  to  have  been 
staged  for  him  by  some  equally  great, 
sensitive  and  romantic  architect.  We 
all  know  that  every  day. 

I sit  writing  this  in  my  miniscule 
ship's-cabin-style-study,  which  I love, 
but  which  is  definitely  pre-computer 
age.  This  cozy  room  was  designed  to 
double  upon  occasion  as  a guest  room, 
comfortable  enough  for  two  people  for 
about  two  nights.  Charlie  well 
understood  the  perennial  problem  of 
houseguests  and  literally  built-in  the 
solution  to  it.  But  he  couldn't  have  for- 
seen  the  amount  of  space  a Kaypro  4 
and  a Silver-Reed  printer  take  up,  so 
our  guests  now  have  the  choice  of 
sharing  the  bed  with  the  hardware  or 
sleeping  in  our  brand  new  tent. 

April  Kingsley 
Writer 

Budd  Hopkins 
Artist 


Charhe  and  I first  met  at  one  of  those 
wild  parties  he  and  some  friends  used 
to  throw  in  the  early  sixties.  Later  we 
learned  each  other's  name  and  that  we 
were  both  architects,  so  it  was  only 
natural  that  we  became  good  friends 
thru  the  years. 

I've  known  some  greater  architects 
and  respect  them  immeasureably,  but 
1 know  no  better  one,  nor  one  more 
worthy  of  respect  as  a person  and  an 
architect,  than  Charlie  Z.  He  was  a 
mensch  and  a half,  or  two,  and  that's 
rare.  He  was  an  organic  architect,  and 
that's  probably  rarer. 
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Charlie's  architecture,  like  Charlie, 
was  a whole  composed  of  four  parts, 
like  a quartered  orange.  Half  was  the 
voluptuousness,  one  part  Wrightian, 
one  part  Jeffersonian  Paladianism.  In 
most  people  these  would  be  incom- 
patible leading  to  the  clumsy  if  not  to 
the  absurd.  With  Charlie  they  merged 
and  mated  and  produced  a family  that 
ranged  from  the  sublime  to  the 
simplistic,  cyclically  experimental, 
always  seeking  an  exalting  embrace 
between  building  and  landscape  (e.g., 
the  Fromboluti  and  Richter  houses). 
The  more  tubular  and  diagramatic 


geometry  of  later  houses  were  as  much 
a resolved-contradiction  (Wright- 
Jefferson)  as  were  many  of  his  early 
more  Usonian-seeming  houses. 

The  other  half  of  Charlie's  architec- 
ture was  his  essential  Americanness: 
inventor,  child  of  his  time,  life-long 
student,  tinkerer,  embracer,  optimist, 
world-man,  localist.  Charlie  was  a 
serious,  joyful,  learned  man  who  had 
no  formal  ideology:  his  architecture 
was  thought-built,  not  thought- 
stricken.  It  was  in  the  best  spirit  of  the 
art,  joining  the  work  of  man  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  nature,  solving  practical 


problems,  giving  his  clients  something 
unexpected,  surprise  and  delight. 
Charlie  learned  from  the  originals, 
went  forward  in  design  and  construc- 
tion that  aroused  his  curiousity,  and  by 
working  at  it  produced  the  only 
substantial  body  of  intelligent  original 
houses  on  the  Cape  in  a century  and 
a half. 


Robert  Teiger 
Architect 
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Living  in  a house  designed  by 
Charlie  Zehnder  is  like  hanging  out 
with  Charlie  himself.  Lots  of  surprises. 
Summer  finds  a shaft  of  light  striking 
a wall  in  a way  you  never  noticed 
before.  A window  has  been  angled  to 
catch  an  autumn  perspective  you 
never  suspected  was  there.  Charlie 
loved  surprising  people.  His  favorite 
clients  were  a husband  and  wife  from 
New  York  who  didn't  even  want  to  see 
the  plans.  "Surprise  us,  Charlie,"  they 


had  said.  And  surprise  them  he  did.  As 
well  as  the  rest  of  us.  Time  and  again. 
For  Charlie  was  a sculptor  and  his 
houses  are  sculptures  that  are  shaped 
and  changed  by  the  constantly  chang- 
ing light  of  this  peninsula  he  loved  so 
deeply.  His  concrete  houses  are 
sculptured  castles  infused  with  bac- 
chanalian mischief  and  mystery. 
Doors  open  upon  luxurious  sunken 
tubs.  Sprial  staircases  lead  to  secret 
turrets.  Facades  are  girdled  by 


parapeted  sundecks.  Walls  are  pierc- 
ed with  medieval  viewing  ports. 
Charlie's  houses  are  a series  of  gallant 
and  romantic  gestures  reflecting  the  vi- 
sion of  a man  who  believed  that  he- 
al! of  us  — could  imagine,  design,  and 
redesign  our  lives  to  be  adven- 
turesome and  wonderful.  With  each 
new  house,  Charlie  renewed  his  hope 
and  his  eternal  optimism.  Never  mind 
that  the  future  was  constantly  receding 
before  him  as  it  did  for  Gatsby,  as  it 


does  for  all  of  us,  Charlie  believed  that 
we  could  catch  up  to  it  and  that  when 
we  did,  if  we  could  just  reach  high 
enough,  tomorrow  would  be  splendid. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  to  live  in 
one  of  Charlie  Zehnder's  houses  is  to 
miss  Charlie. 


Paul  Brodeur 
Writer 


I met  Charlie  Zehnder  in  1966.  It 
was  the  year  he  built  my  house  set  on 
Higgins  Pond.  The  first  thing  he  said 
to  me  was,  "I  refuse  to  cut  down  any 
of  the  trees.  I will  not  build  if  I have 
to  destroy  any  of  these  fine  pines."  I 
was  delighted.  That  is  the  type  of  value 
I could  live  with.  From  that  moment 
he  stopped  being  only  my  architect 
and  we  became  dear  friends  up  until 
the  tragic  accident. 

Slowly  I learned  that  his  hatred  for 
destruction  was  inculcated  with  a solid 
philosophy  of  deep  human  love  for 
man  and  nature.  He  would  not  listen 


to  anything  verging  on  the  ugly.  I 
remember  describing  a movie  I had 
seen  that  portrayed  horror.  "Sideo," 
he  said  "I  don't  want  to  hear  it."  He 
took  me  by  surprise.  My  New  York  life 
had  made  me  much  tougher.  Charlie 
encloaked  himself  with  an  aesthetic  of 
his  own,  absorbing  the  beauty  around 
him,  and  trusting  to  the  simple  way  of 
life.  But  he  was  not  a simple  man  by 
any  means.  That  brilliant  mind  of  his 
could  not  shut  out  the  real  world. 
Observant  and  conscientiousness  he 
was  an  armchair  statesman.  He  was 
up  on  everything  going  on  in  Tibet. 


Touch  him  on  politics  and  you  were 
in  for  an  all  night  argument.  I soon 
learned  that  this  simple  man  was  one 
of  the  most  complex  human  beings  I 
had  ever  met.  Complex  and  consistent. 
Clear  in  his  mind  what  an  ideal  world 
should  be  like. 

His  architecture  was  part  of  that 
morality.  The  building  of  an  ideal  was 
pleasurable,  the  sending  of  bills  was 
not.  He  hated  quibbling,  or  the 
thought  of  any  threat  to  his  honesty. 
When  I came  back  to  the  Cape  each 
summer  Charlie  would  take  me  to  his 
studio.  There  I would  find  a room  full 


of  paintings  he  had  done  during  the 
winter.  Another  time  it  was  sculpture, 
or  the  plan  for  the  nature  walks  in  the 
national  park.  There  was  the  building 
of  his  own  dream  place  overlooking 
the  sea.  He  was  a man  with  a deep 
poetic  soul.  That  is  how  I would 
describe  Charlie  Zehnder. 


Sideo  Fromboluti 
Artist 


photograph  by  Joel  Meyerowitz 
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The  idea  behind  Herbert  Kline's 
making  of  the  film  "The  Challenge"  — 
a tribute  to  modern  art  was  simple: 
what  if  there  had  been  someone  who 
could  have  documented  the  great  ar- 
tists of  the  Renaissance,  talked  to  them 
about  what  they  were  doing  and  why, 
and  left  a comprehensive  historical 
marker  of  those  times.  That  led  to  "if 
not  then,  why  not  now?”  At  that  point, 
things  became  increasingly 
complicated. 

After  over  four  years  of  work,  two 
trips  around  the  world,  dealings  with 
financial  groups  like  the  neo-Mafia, 
which  did  not,  in  the  end,  contribute 
to  the  film,  and  several  artists  who  did, 
arrangements  with  galleries,  govern- 
ments, museums,  agents,  three  of  the 
world's  finest  art  critics  (Russell, 


Hughes,  Schneider),  more  than  sixty 
top  artists  and  Orson  Welles  himself, 
as  narrator,  the  film  was  completed 
and  nominated  for  the  Academy 
Awards  Best  Documentary  Feature  in 
1975.  It  lost  to  "Hearts  and  Minds,” 
whose  significant  interpretation  of  the 
Vietnam  debacle  was  so  needed  then. 

For  ten  years  afterwards  the 
distributors  made  feeble  attempts  to 
show  the  film.  Until  the  Orson  Welles 
retrospective  this  June,  "The 
Challenge"  had  not  been  seen  in  New 
York  City,  the  putative  capitol  of 
modern  art  today.  Now  that  Welles  is 
gone,  along  with  many  of  the  includ- 
ed artists  (Calder,  Lipchitz,  Max  Ernst, 
Chagall),  this  film  begins  to  take  on  the 
historical  significance  its  maker 
envisioned. 


There  are  amusing  and  moving 
moments,  as  when  Chagall  looks  for 
the  first  time  at  his  own  work  through 
the  eye  of  a movie  camera,  or  Calder 
greets  a woman  neighbor  on  his  walk 
near  his  home  in  France.  There  are  the 
interviews  by  John  Russell  with  Andre 
Masson,  Robert  Hughes  with  Louise 
Nevelson  (a  gem!)  and  Pierre 
Schneider  with  Viera  da  Silva.  But, 
above  all,  there  is  the  sweep  of  the  past 
hundred  years  in  art  from  Cezanne  to 
Segal  with  rare  footage  from  European 
archives  to  fill  in  where  Kline  could 
not  himself  film.  So  we  have  a wonder- 
ful scene  with  Giacomeatti  during  his 
lifetime,  and  a special  bit  on  Picasso 
who  was  too  vain  to  appear  on  film 
during  his  final  years. 

For  this  writer,  this  was  the  first  film 


on  which  I had  ever  worked,  and  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a new  career.  On 
my  first  day's  shoot,  I was  present  as 
Robert  Motherwell  so  effectively  com- 
mented on  his  "Spanish  Elegy"  while 
he  painted  in  his  Connecticut  studio  — 
which  brings  the  project  back  to 
Provincetown,  where  the  film  will  be 
shown  on  August  7 at  the  Art  Associa- 
tion. If  still  in  this  country,  Herbert 
Kline  will  be  present  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  talk  about  his  experiences  in 
creating  this  remarkable  documentary 
on  the  modern  Renaissance  in  art. 

Tracy  O’Kates 
Provincetown 


Orson  Welles 


Jacque  Lipshitz 


Marc  Chagall 


CORRECTION: 


Because  of  a typesetting  error,  approximately 
one-tenth  of  Budd  Hopkins’  article  The  Col- 
lages of  Fritz  Bultman  was  omitted  from  the 
previous  issue  of  Provincetown  Arts.  The 
following  paragraphs  restore  the  omission 
and  establish  the  context: 


I first  saw  Fritz's  collages  en  masse 
at  his  1974  exhibition  at  the  Martha 
Jackson  Gallery,  and  the  experience 
was  a powerful,  memorable  one.  He 
titled  his  show  Collages:  Between  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  a name  which  pro- 
vides a very  important  insight  into  his 
thinking.  Fritz  was,  of  course,  a 
superlative  sculptor,  working  in 
plaster  on  metal  understructures.  His 
sculptures  grew  up  and  out  like  trees, 
requiring  him  frequently  to  graft  new 
sections  — branches  — onto  the  original 
armatures.  And  when  he  drew  from 
the  model,  he  often  began  working  on 
one  piece  of  paper,  drawing  a torso 
perhaps,  but  eventually  finding  it 
necessary  to  add  one  or  two  more 
sheets  onto  the  original  one  as  his 
conception  and  its  image  expanded.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  did  not  like  the 
confining  cage  of  the  original  paper  or 
the  limiting  reach  of  his  first  metal 
armature.  His  art  needed  to  grow 
literally,  to  expand  outwards  into  the 
surrounding  space  as  he  made  it.  Fritz 
had  begun  as  a painter,  and  it  is  again 
obvious  that  it  was  this  medium  that 
gave  him  the  most  trouble.  A new, 
blank,  stretched  canvas  has  a finality 
about  it,  a definite,  pre-conceived  set 
of  limits  that  must  have  often  seemed 


stifling,  or  even  paralyzing.  Though  he 
produced  many  marvelous  paintings 
over  his  long  career,  Fritz  did  not  sing 
freely  until  collage  and  sculpture  took 
the  stage. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  don't 
paint  to  understand  the  finality  of  a 
blank,  stretched  canvas.  Everything 
one  does  must  fit.  Every  shape  and 
mark  one  puts  down  must  not  only 
relate  to  every  other  shape  and  mark, 
but  each  must  also  be  adjusted  to  the 
height  and  width  and  edges  of  an  im- 
perious white  container.  There  is  a 
cliche  image  of  the  artist  staring 
disconsolately  at  an  empty,  newly- 
stretched  canvas,  wondering  what 
to  do  first,  where  to  start.  Brian 
O'Doherty  goes  this  one  better  by 
describing  a visit  to  Edward  Hopper's 
Truro  studio.  He  found  the  old  man 
seated  in  front  of  his  easel,  staring 
disconsolately  at  four  joined  stretcher 
bars  sans  canvas,  a rectangle  every  bit 
as  challenging  for  him  with  his  ar- 
chitectural acuity,  as  it  would  have 
been  had  the  linen  already  been  sta- 
pled in  place.  As  lucky  — or  inspired  — 
artists  often  do,  Fritz  Bultman  hit  on 
the  perfect  personal  solution  to  the 
problem  of  fixed  limits.  He  simply 
went  to  a large  wall  in  his  studio  and 
began  pinning  pre-painted  colored 
papers  to  it,  enlarging  the  composition 
as  he  went  along.  If  an  initial  curve 
seemed  too  short,  he  made  it  longer. 
Often  a structure  he  originally  con- 
ceived of  as  being  vertical  in  orienta- 
tion changed  direction  and  widened. 
His  only  constraints  were  the  wall,  the 
problem  of  an  eventual  frame,  and  his 
own  sensibility.  There  was  no  original 
set  of  limits,  not  even  the  idea  that  the 
composition  must  of  necessity  have  a 
rectangular  outer  silhouette. 


Kunitz  and  the 
Painters 
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Guston,  whose  restlessness  Kunitz 
well  understood,  such  a pronun- 
ciamento  resounded.  Guston  was 
about  to  inaugurate  a new  age  after  ad- 
ministering his  own  powerful 
homeopathic  dose. 

Guston's  caricatures  of  Kunitz— he 
made  several— fearlessly  stress  the 
thrust  of  his  large  and  curious  nose 
and  the  humor  of  his  intense  but  skep- 
tical gaze.  Caricature  was  something 
Kunitz  and  he  understood  together.  So 
many  others  were  so  bloody  earnest 
that  they  could  never  see  its  virtue. 
But  probably  it  was  Kunitz's  will- 
ingness to  talk  about  the  poets  Guston 
devoured,  such  as  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  ("the  taste  of  myself  in  all 
things")  and  William  Butler  Yeats,  that 
attached  Guston  to  Kunitz.  During 
those  hard  years  of  the  1960s  Guston 
understood  and  needed  the  voice  of 
ancient  and  tragic  wisdom,  a voice  he 
found  in  Kunitz  in  such  lines  as: 

Within  the  city  of  the  burning  cloud. 
Dragging  my  life  behind  me  in  a sack. 
Naked  I prowl,  scourged  by  the  black 
Temptation  of  the  blood  grown  proud . . . 

("Open  the  Gates”) 

Kunitz  felt  artistic  affinities  with  cer- 
tain painters.  A couple  of  years  after 
Rothko's  death  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  moved  by  the  grandeur  of 
Rothko's  work,  by  its  rhetoric  of  col- 
or. "I  felt  definite  affinities  between 


his  work  and  a kind  of  secrecy  that 
lurks  in  every  poem— an  emanation 
that  comes  only  from  language." 
Kunitz  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  let- 
ters in  America  who  could  respect  the 
secret  language  of  the  painter;  the 
painter's  incarnation  of  meaning  in  the 
language  of  paint— a language  that 
resists  translation  but  is  nonetheless  a 
language. 

Probably,  though,  it  is  simply 
Kunitz's  capacity  for  faith  that  inspires 
artists.  To  this  day  he  believes  in  art. 
Just  a few  months  ago  I had  a letter 
from  a young  painter  telling  me  that 
a visit  from  Kunitz  had  kept  her  going 
for  months.  If  I ask  what  it  was  about 
that  visit,  and  all  the  other  studio 
visits,  I think  I can  say  that  it  was 
Kunitz's  confirmation  of  the  value  of 
what  painters  do.  His  is  a mind  that, 
as  Coleridge  said,  "feels  the  riddle  of 
the  world,  and  may  help  unravel  it." 
For  painters  of  a contemplative,  let's 
even  say  romantic,  temperament, 
Kunitz  fulfills  a great  hunger.  He  pro- 
ffers a Borges-like  view  of  existence  as 
"a  giant  web  of  interconnected 
filaments  that  if  touched,  the  whole 
web  trembles"— an  ideal  vision  that 
many,  many  painters  strive  to  realize 
in  their  works. 

Yes,  I think,  finally,  that  it  is 
Kunitz's  faith  that  inspirits  other  ar- 
tists, and  most  of  all  painters.  And, 
perhaps,  his  wisdom.  I was  on  a plane 
with  him  last  spring  and  told  him  I'd 
just  read  an  essay  by  Norbert  Weiner 
in  which  he  predicted  that  eventually 
computers  could  be  made  so  accurate 
that  even  a man,  rendered  into  the 
quantified  computer  language,  could 
be  completely  communicated.  Kunitz 
smiled  his  small  smile  and  answered, 
"Yes,  perhaps,  but  not  a man  who 
could  write  Dante's  Inferno.". 
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Remembering 
Milton  Avery 
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Few  people  remember  the  New 
York  City  Center  Gallery,  a rallying 
point  for  many  younger  painters  in  the 
period  1953  — 60.  Monthly  juried 
shows  were  presented  to  the  City 
Center  audience  and  the  general 
public.  This  venture  received  support 
from  Hudson  Walker  in  particular.  I 
had  a part-time  job  as  assistant  to  the 
director,  Ruth  Yates. 

On  one  occasion  Milton  was  jurying 
a selection  of  work  for  a future  show. 
The  other  juror  was  Josef  Albers, 
whose  didactic  stance  was  the  an- 
tithesis of  Milton's  relaxed  tolerance  of 
all  kinds  of  painting.  They  finally  came 
to  an  open  clash  over  a vivid  painting 
of  a duck.  "Let's  put  it  in,"  Milton 
said,  "we  don't  have  any  birds  in  this 
show."*  Albers  was  speechless.  Ob- 
viously he  was  not  aware  of  Milton's 
fondness  for  animals,  especially  birds. 
He  made  some  wonderful  paintings  of 
seagulls  during  his  summers  in 
Frovincetown,  and  once  he  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  best  place  to  sketch 


gulls  was  the  town  dump,  where  one 
could  get  much  closer  and  see  more  ac- 
tion by  those  beautiful  scavengers  than 
anywhere  along  the  more  romantic 
shoreline. 

By  1955  1 was  ready  to  leave  New 
York  for  the  country.  Milton  and  Sally 
had  heard  of  a free  house  that  was 
available  on  the  Frovincetown  water- 
front. My  wife  and  1 took  if  for  the 
winter  and  soon  we  found  ourselves 
at  home  as  year-round  residents.  We 
lost  track  of  the  Averys  for  several 
years  while  they  spent  their  summers 
elsewhere.  The  custom  of  the  Averys 
was  to  spend  long  summers  in  the 
country  — a cheerful  habit  which  fur- 
nished much  of  the  subject  matter  of 
Milton's  painting  during  the  winter  in 
New  York  City. 

During  the  summer  of  1959  the 
Averys  came  to  Frovincetown**  and 
lived  in  an  apartment  next  door  to  the 
Studio  Shop  where  I was  working. 
Several  weeks  after  they  had  settled  in, 
Sally  came  down,  and  with  contagious 
excitement  told  me  that  Milton  was 
getting  ready  to  do  some  big  paintings. 
She  had  already  told  me  that  he  had 
been  working  on  sketches  and  water- 
colors  as  a kind  of  warm-up  and  would 
need  large  canvasses  on  short  notice. 
Soon  I was  stretching  canvasses  for 
Milton  every  day,  often  two  a day.  He 
was  now  working  on  the  largest  scale 
of  his  career.  It  was  quite  a project  to 
angle  those  five-  and  six-foot  panels  up 
the  stairs  to  the  Avery  apartment  at  the 
top  of  the  building  where  Avery  work- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  family's  living 
space,  as  he  did  in  New  York. 
His  professional  needs  were  modest. 
He  used  inexpensive  cotton  duck  can- 
vas on  which  he  painted  with 
remarkably  few  colors  for  so  pro- 
digious a colorist,  using  a few  battered 
brushes.  In  preferring  to  work  at 
home,  rather  than  in  a separate  studio, 
Avery  demonstrated  an  integration  of 


art  and  life  that  was  unusual  in  a 
period  when  a studio  was  the  hallmark 
of  an  artist's  respectability,  and  he 
lived  on  into  an  era  that  saw  huge 
studios  as  a de  rigueur  symbol  of 
success. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Avery's 
paintings  at  this  time  became  bigger 
through  the  influence  of  the  large-scale 
work  of  the  New  York  School.  But 
other  factors  were  perhaps  at  work 
also:  the  coming  together  of  Avery's 
tendency  to  work  in  more  generalized 
terms,  combined  with  the  occasion  of 
the  Lower  Cape's  unique  physical  ap- 
pearance. Here,  where  sea,  sand  and 
sky  are  so  primary  in  their  meeting, 
forms  seem  to  contract  and  expand  as 
one  watches.  To  watch  a person  walk 
down  the  beach  at  low  tide  is  to  ex- 
perience an  extraordinary  change  of 
scale  and  space. 

The  finality  and  purity  of  these 
meetings  have  an  eschatological  im- 
plication, so  it  seems  fortuitous  that 
Avery  should  come  to  Frovincetown 
toward  the  end  of  his  painting  career. 
The  breadth  and  vision  of  canvasses 
such  as  Sand,  Sea  & Sky  (1960)  where 
the  edges  are  long,  luminous  and  in- 
finitely irregular  in  minute  ways,  con- 
trast with  earlier  seascapes  featuring 
eccentric  shapes  of  rocky  coastlines, 
jagged  inlets  and  trees  — whether  on 
the  coasts  of  Maine,  Oregon  or  the 
Gaspe  Feninsula.  The  focus  on  these 
shapes  recalls  Avery's  delight  in  the 
contours  of  furniture,  evident  in  many 
of  his  interiors.  The  shape  of  the  table 
leg  which  interlocks  with  the  caller's 
dress  in  Morning  Call  (1946)  parallels 
the  role  of  the  inlet  in  Sunset  (1952),  for 
example. 

Knowing  that  Milton  was  in  frail 
health,  I was  surprised  one  afternoon 
to  be  passed  at  high  speed  by  a car 
with  him  at  the  wheel.  Here  was  a side 
of  this  quiet  man  I had  not  seen.  I was 
happy  to  find  the  assertion  of  a kind 


Al  Di  Lauro 
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tion.  In  fact,  he  ran  whenever  any 
question  of  pushing  his  art  was 
involved! 

Al  died  in  October.  It  was  a heart 
attack  and  he  was  fifty-five.  I still  see 
him  everywhere.  Mostly  I think  about 
him  in  three  places— Frovincetown, 
Fhiladelphia  and  Lower  Manhattan. 
He  came  to  New  York  from  Fhilly,  had 
family  there,  and  went  home  every 
Thanksgiving.  He  talked  of  Fhilly,  the 
food,  the  art  school,  the  night  club 
years  during  the  war  when  at  fourteen 
he  looked  eighteen  and  there  were  few 
other  men  around.  His  first  Manhat- 
tan places  were  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  close  to  what  is  now  the  hot  new 
art  area.  He  summered  in  Fro- 
vincetown and  after  a fire  in  a cabin 
Al  rented  from  Sunny  Tasha  (I  don't 
know  the  year),  Al  collected  some  in- 
surance money.  He  bought  his  loft  at 
6 Rivington  Street. 

That  loft  was  his  refuge,  his  cocoon. 
On  a sunny  day  in  May,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  it  would  still  be  pitch  black 
in  the  back  room.  When  I imagine  him 
there,  the  radio  is  on  and  he  has  been 
up  for  perhaps  an  hour,  maybe  two. 
If  he  has  started  to  work,  then  he  is 
seated  at  his  small  desk  working  with 


the  scraps  of  paper  that-he  turned  in- 
to collages  or  he  is  in  the  front  studio 
where  he  painted. 

Sometimes  Al  lay  awake  making  up 
dumb  puns  for  his  "suicide 
cookbook"— which  was  just  that,  a 
joke  book  of  suicidal  recipes.  In  the 
last  year  or  so  of  his  life,  he  also  cook- 
ed a lot  of  Italian  dishes.  He  was 
testing  recipes  for  an  actual  cookbook 
about  Giro  and  Sal's  Restaurant  that, 
soon  after  he  died,  was  sold  to  a 
publisher.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
Al's  reminiscences  about  an  earlier 
Frovincetown.  Yet  these  were  the 
parts  he  was  unsure  about,  probably 
because  talking  in  the  first  person 
made  him  uncomfortable. 

The  cookbook,  the  Frovincetown 
Advocate  parody,  his  book.  Dirty 
Movies,  and  movie.  Old,  Borrowed  and 
Stag,  were  Al's  "projects";  they  were 
not  his  real  work.  He  enjoyed  them, 
learned  from  them,  and  kept  hoping 
that  he'd  make  some  money  from 
them.  All  of  them  were  funny,  like  Al 
himself,  and  I think  too  they're  all  a 
little  nostalgic.  They  seem  memorials 
to  times  and  places  that  have  gone. 

The  past  interested  him.  He  saved 
things  like  postcards  people  sent  him, 
letters  and  photographs.  He 


remembered  how  neighborhoods  and 
people  used  to  look,  or  how  people 
once  dressed,  talked,  kissed,  danced. 
He  remembered  Marisol's  first  show. 
Red  Foxx's  night  club  act  in  Fhilly,  an 
Antonioni  film,  the  impact  of  Ginsberg 
on  the  sixties,  a magazine  that  folded. 
It  all  interested  him  and  so  did  what 
would  happen  next— he  was  younger 
than  any  of  his  young  pals,  more  open 
to  the  new. 

Sometimes  his  conversations  were 
more  like  interviews;  Al  asked  all  the 
questions.  "You  relate  everything  to 
yourself,"  he  once  told  me.  "But 
perception  is  about  seeing  how  other 
people  think." 

No  one  had  that  disinterested  gift  of 
perception  more  than  he.  He  listened, 
he  encouraged,  and  he  made  us  all 
laugh. 

In  his  loft  for  as  long  as  I knew  him 
there  was  a painting  of  a nude  woman, 
the  background  that  "Al  Di  Lauro 
blue,"  and  the  extraordinary  collages 
that  he  painstakingly  assembled. 
There  were  the  portraits,  the  car 
series,  the  everyday  visions  in  the  daf- 
fodil series— Bowery  Trash  Cans, 
Telephone,  Graffiti  on  Rivington 
Street,  Still  Life  With  Fan.  How  in- 
candescent are  the  bottles  in  the 
bowery  trash  can,  the  blade  from  a 
fan.  All  objects  are  illuminated,  made 
timeless. 

He  worked  all  year,  pehaps  less  so 
in  the  summer,  and  wherever  he  went, 
he  carted  boxes  of  magazines.  He  had 
perfected  representational  collage,  and 
for  the  many  bits  and  pieces  of  paper 
he  used  a small  scissors  and  very  fine 
tweezers.  Those  tweezers!  He  told  me 
once  that  it  often  took  hours  to  find  the 


of  freedom  in  this  Barney  Oldfield 
aspect  of  Milton  Avery.  Ferhaps  it  was 
on  one  of  those  highspeed  trips  up- 
Cape  that  he  made  the  studies  for  such 
paintings  as  Black  Sea  (1959)  or  Sand, 
Sea  & Sky,  where  the  angle  of  beach 
and  horizon  seem  so  exactly  like  those 
of  the  ocean-side  beaches. 

The  summer  that  1 worked  in  the 
Studio  Shop  in  Frovincetown,  Milton 
chose  a painting  of  mine  —Ah, 
Winter!  — for  a show  at  the  National 
Arts  Club.  The  exhibition  was  com- 
prised of  some  two  dozen  younger 
painters  selected  by  older  established 
artists.  Through  the  show  1 found  a 
New  York  gallery,  as  did  Marcia  Mar- 
cus, Milton's  other  nominee. 

Most  good  artists  have  a keen  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  here  Milton  stood  out.  He 
was  unfailingly  encouraging  to 
younger  artists.  The  last  time  1 saw 
him  he  was  quite  ill,  yet  he  insisted  on 
looking  at  slides  of  my  work  and  made 
me  feel  part  of  a larger  and  better 
world.  While  many  of  us  learned  from 
his  simplification  of  form  and  his  use 
of  color,  I think  he  was  most  impor- 
tant as  a role  model.  For  us,  Avery's 
commitment  and  dedication  stood  out 
like  a beacon  in  an  art  world  which 
seemed  increasingly  fickle.  He  gave 
younger  artists  who  knew  him  the 
confidence  to  continue. 

* Later,  ! told  Avery  that  the  duck  had  been 
painted  by  my  wife,  Elspeth.  "Good,  " he  said 

"We  need  more  women,  too!" 

* * They  spent  the  summers  of  1957,  "58,  '59  and 
'60  in  Frovincetown. 


T ony  Vevers  is  a painter  who  has  been  retur- 
ning to  Frovincetown  for  over  30  years.  A 
founding  member  of  Long  Point  Gallery,  he 
teaches  at  Purdue  University  during  the 
winter. 


right  shade  of  grey  or  black  to  place 
just  so.  There  were,  of  course,  hun- 
dreds of  greys  and  blacks  and  people 
weren't  aware  of  it. 

1 think  that  is  all  he  ever  said  to  me 
about  his  collages.  Maybe  he  talked 
about  them  with  other  painters,  maybe 
with  his  friend  Angelo  Ippolito,  but  1 
somehow  doubt  it.  Talking  about  his 
work  was  not  Al  Di  Lauro's  style.  Bet- 
ter to  keep  quiet  and  just  do  it. 

He  loved  to  talk  about  the  art  world 
though.  Here  too  he  remembered.  He 
knew  who  had  shown  where  and 
when  and  what  the  work  was  like. 
Years  ago,  on  an  island,  I saw  him  start 
up  a conversation  with  a painter  from 
the  old  Cedar  Bar  days  that  went  on 
for  hours.  They  both  remembered 
shows  on  Tenth  Street  and  all  the  old 
parties. 

He  had  a list  about  himself  that  he 
would  haul  out  sometimes  late  at 
night.  He  always  said  there  were  five 
things  that  he  had  never  done.  He  had 
never  gotten  a woman  pregnant,  had 
the  clap,  drunk  tomato  juice,  gotten 
married  or  walked  into  Bloomingdales. 

Oh  Al,  we  all  miss  you  so. 


On  Tuesday  evening  August  5th,  there 
will  be  a memorial  show  of  the  work  o] 
Al  Di  Lauro  at  the  Frovincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum.  A reception  to 
celebrate  both  the  artist  and  the  person- 
ality will  be  held  on  the  same  afternoon 
at  the  Flagship  Restaurant.  Friends  ofAi 
Di  Lauro  are  establishing  a scholarship 
fund  for  the  PAAM  School  in  his  honor. 
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O H M'  S 
LAW 

Continued  from  page  4 

She  floated  within  my  arms. 

"Ohm's  Law.  Tell  me  about  Ohm's 
Law." 

George  Simon  Ohm  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  the  city  of  Erlangen,  on 
March  16th,  1787— the  same  year  our 
Constitution  was  being  written  and 
things  were  beginning  to  heat  up  in 
France.  His  father  was  a locksmith. 
After  three  years  at  the  local  univer- 
sity, the  senior  Ohm  forced  his  son  to 
withdraw  because  George  was  wasting 
his  time  dancing,  ice  skating  and 
shooting  billiards.  He  finished  his 
schooling  later  and  became  a professor 
of  mathematics  at  a Jesuit  College  in 
Cologne. 

It  was  there  after  several  papers  of 
little  interest,  that  he  published  his 
famous  theory  in  1827,  the  year 
Beethoven  died.  Byron  had  already 
coughed  up  his  last  quatrain  three 
years  before.  However,  Ohm's  theory 
about  measuring  electrical  current  was 
so  simple  that  no  one  took  it  seriously, 
and  this  poor  reception  disheartened 
him  so  that  he  resigned  his  post  in  Col- 
ogne and  made  a living  doing  odd  jobs 
of  scholarship  and  research.  Finally, 
he  received  an  appointment  to  the 
University  of  Nuremburg  and  about 
this  time  (we're  talking  about 
1842— the  same  year  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  married  Sara  Peabody)  his 
discovery  was  recognized  for  what  it 
was  and  he  recived  many  honors.  He 
died  in  1854,  just  as  the  Crimean  War 
got  underway. 

Ohm's  Law  cites  the  relationship  of 
the  electrical  current  between  two 
poles  in  terms  of  the  conductor's 
resistance  and  the  original  voltage.  The 
law  can  be  expressed  by  the  simple 
formula: 

I = E/R 

where  I represents  the  strength  of 
the  current,  E stands  for  the  initial 
electrical  force  and  R is  the  length  of 
the  conductor  or  the  size  of  the  wire 
or  its  composition— or  all  three.  The 
longer  the  wire,  the  more  resistance 
and  a proportional  reduction  in  cur- 

Early  Days  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center 
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characteristic,  if  not  fault,  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center,  even  down  unto 
our  own  day:  he  said  one's  ego  was 
always  getting  hurt. 

With  measured  outrage  Stanley  said 
that  in  his  experience  life  was  a con- 
tinuous assault  on  the  ego. 

Another  silence  set  in,  with  nods.  All 
had  their  say,  and  the  end  devolved  in 
mollified  feelings  and  general  vindica- 
tion. Time  and  again  Stanley's 
presence  dispelled  smallness,  mean- 
ness, falsity.  He  was  like  a gyroscope 
among  people's  better  natures.  He  in- 
fused valor,  inspired  forthrightness 
and  tolerance,  provoked  harmony, 
always  invoked  the  common  good, 
and  even,  if  one  dare  speak  the  word, 
a bit  of  joy! 

His  rare  anger  was  a moral  indigna- 
tion empty  of  any  threat  beyond  itself. 
He  never  played  the  tyrant,  even  of  the 
benevolent  kind,  and  resigned  many 
lost  policy  battles,  suffered  hard 
defeats  and  bled,  but  he  had  the 
necessary  stamina  to  last,  and  was 
nearly  the  equal  in  equanimity  of  the 
imperturbable  President  and  Chair- 


rent  between  points.  Some  conductors 
—say  copper— give  less  or  more 
resistance  than  others  and  therefore  af- 
fect the  original  charge  (I)  that  is  put 
through  the  conductor.  Simple.  Why 
hadn't  anyone  thought  about  that 
before?  We  accept  this  idea  as  com- 
monplace now.  But  Ohm  was  ignored, 
treated  badly  by  the  Academy  of  his 
day  until  only  a couple  of  years  before 
he  died  without  marrying.  Alone. 

"Your  father  was  a very  clever 
man,"  my  mother  is  saying.  This  part 
of  the  state  is  very  beautiful  and  quite 
unknown,  apparently,  to  those  wits  on 
the  New  York  Times  who  write  about 
the  ravishment  of  New  Jersey  on  the 
Op-Ed  page.  We  are  headed  west, 
toward  the  Pennsylvania  border,  on  a 
two-lane  highway  that  rises  and  falls 
on  the  serene  tide  of  a landscape  that 
had  its  tumultuous  origin  in  the  Ice 
Age.  "The  universities  were  all  after 
him  to  do  his  research  on  their  cam- 
puses. Tulane  offered  him  a chair.  But 
he  went  his  own  way.  He  was  his  own 
man." 

"But  he  had  you,"  I reminded  her, 
steering  around  a graceful  curve. 

"Well,  my  work  on  conduction  had 
been  getting  a little  notice.  I'll  never 
forget  that  reception  your  father 
brought  me  to— we  hadn't  married  yet 
and  he  was  still  living  in  Princeton— 
and  he  met  me  at  the  station  and  said, 
'I  hope  you've  brought  something 
classy  to  wear.'  " 

This  is  an  old  story,  part  of  a dog- 
eared anthology  she  keeps  thumbing 
through  when  I'm  around,  though  I 
wonder  if  she  goes  over  the  collection 
when  she  is  alone— as  she  arranges 
and  rearranges  the  papers  on  the 
floor— polishing  and  rubbing  each 
anecdote  so  that  it  might  illuminate 
these  incidents;  perhaps,  cast  them  in 
a different  light. 

".  . . and  before  your  father  could 
finish  pronouncing  my  name.  Pro- 
fessor Einstein  took  my  hand  in  both 
of  his— both  of  his  hands— and  said, 
'This  is  the  little  lady  who  has  done 
that  most  interesting  monograph  on 
Lorentz.  Thank  you  for  that.  Imagine, 
Einstein  thanking  me." 

"What  did  you  wear?" 

"What?" 

"To  the  reception— what  did  you 
wear?  Something  classy?" 

"Oh,  dear,  I can't  remember."  She 
looks  out  of  the  window.  We  are  pass- 
ing a farm.  A long  laundry  line  is  stret- 
ched between  the  house  and  the  barn 


man  of  the  Board,  Hudson  D.  Walker, 
who  kept  the  faith  and  footed  the  bill 
in  those  early  disastrous  years  of  strug- 
gle to  survive. 

In  August  of  '75  Gregory  Croso,  who 
happened  to  be  in  town,  gave  a reading 
in  the  bins  at  the  new  Work  Center, 
originally  Days  Coal  & Lumber  Yard, 
24  Pearl  Street,  renamed  Joe  Oliver 
Place,  to  honor  the  last  owner,  who 
wanted  to  assure  artists  the  use  of  the 
studios  forever. 

It  was  a balmy  night.  The  summer 
throng  poured  in.  High  overhead  in 
the  massive  beams  the  dauntless 
swallows  swooped  to  feed  their 
ravenous  chicks.  It  was  the  biggest 
crowd  a Fine  Arts  Work  Center  event 
had  ever  drawn  — surpassing  even  the 
balloon  ascension  of  Brian 
Bolland  — 300  or  so  for  the  Beat  Poet. 

The  next  night  Stanley  read  to  about 
50  in  the  gallery.  "It  hurts  my  pride," 
he  said,  driving  out  of  the  deserted 
parking  lot.  Keith  and  I stood  there, 
shaking  our  heads,  thinking  our 
thoughts. 

But  Stanley  gave  the  greatest  reading 
I have  ever  seen.  On  the  night  of  April 
7,  1979,  to  a packed  familiar  audience 
overflowed  into  the  office  and  spilled 
out  of  sight  behind  the  gallery  parti- 
tion, standing  around  the  walls,  sitting 
on  the  floor  in  the  corners  back  of  the 


and  several  generations  of  clothes  flut- 
ter in  the  clear  light.  "I  had  a pretty, 
wine-dark  velvet  dress  with  mauve  in- 
serts down  the  skirt.  But  maybe  not 
that—  it  might  have  been  too  warm 
that  time  of  the  year.  It  was  spring,  I 
remember."  Our  car  rolls  along,  up 
over  a crest  and  down  into  a hollow 
and  then  up  again.  My  mother  looks 
ahead  and  through  the  windshield  but 
with  a blankness  that  registers  nothing 
of  the  countryside  and  this  annoys  me 
a little  for  I had  gone  to  some  effort  to 
give  her  this  outing. 

"If  only,"  she  says. 

"What?"  The  car  hums  along;  I 
scarcely  feel  that  I am  steering  it  at  all. 
"If  only  what?" 

"I  could  do  with  a nice  bowl  of 
soup,"  she  says. 

"What's  this  plan  you  have?" 

"Let's  wait  until  we  get  to  the 
restaurant  and  have  a drink." 

"What  are  you  wearing?" 

"The  robe  you  gave  me.  It's 
beautiful,  thank  you.  Everywhere  I 
look  I see  the  lovely  things  you  have 
given  me."  Olivia's  voice  pulls  away, 
the  phone  seems  to  tug  at  my  ear,  and 
I imagine  her  turning  to  look  about  the 
small  apartment,  to  asses  its  contents. 
A pair  of  brass  candlesticks.  Boxes  of 
lacquer.  Porcelain  figurines.  Of  course, 
all  of  her  books. 

"Are  you  alone?"  I had  heard  china 
scrape. 

"I'm  just  having  some  coffee  and  a 
doughnut." 

"You  seem  tired." 

"A  lot  of  interviews  today." 

"How  did  they  go?" 

"All  right.  The  job  at  Stamford  looks 
fairly  certain." 

"That's  even  farther  away."  I was 
sorry  it  slipped  out  for  this  old  debate 
fell  heavily  upon  our  fragile  conversa- 
tion. I could  see  her  waiting  patiently 
for  all  the  pieces  to  come  to  rest,  to  be 
fitted  back  together  one  more  time. 
She  had  probably  bent  low  in  the 
chair,  her  face  at  her  knees  and  the 
phone  pressed  to  one  side  of  her  face. 

"I  love  you,"  she  said  finally. 

"But  ..." 

"What  would  1 do?" 

"Anything  you  want." 

"That's  the  same  answer."  A cup 
was  set  down  on  a saucer.  It  would  be 
past  ten  on  her  end,  for  it  was  after 
midnight  on  my  clock.  "Not  anything 
I want." 

"Is  that  your  supper— a doughnut?” 

"You  see,  I would  get  fat  with  you. 


podium,  he  read  only  requests,  and 
never  had  to  wait  for  a flurry  to  choose 
from,  never  had  to  pick  a single  poem 
himself.  From  first  to  last  the  cher- 
ished names  were  called  up  without 
hesitation  and  were  somehow  apt  in 
sequence,  instinctive  and  shapely  for 
the  hour,  ending  with  the  triumphant 
and  grevious  incantation,  "King  of  the 
River." 

The  ovation  grew,  held  steady, 
dense,  long.  He  came  out  into  the 
office,  bowed,  fiery-faced,  and  the 
applause  beat  on  and  on. 

And  then  there  was  wine  in  the 
Common  Room,  our  after-a-reading 
ritual,  and  this  one  lasted  long  and  late, 
and  the  excited  genius  of  the  gathered 
company  was  greatly  on  display. 

I would  praise  the  whole  life,  the  en- 
tire being,  the  patiently  sought  inner 
music,  his  self-containment  and  Con- 
fucian  self-mastery,  his  eternal 
rightness.  He  is  a friend's  friend, 
always  full  of  news  of  friends,  and  he 
does  not  fail  to  censure  when  he  thinks 
you  are  wrong.  He  is  the  wizard  with 
his  precious  stones,  his  alphabet  of 
secret  cries,  and  his  tribe  of  true  affec- 
tions, favorer  of  the  maverick,  fierce 
with  his  wry  laugh  of  high  irrepres- 
sible glee  like  a racehores's  whinny  — 
tireless  Battery  Charger  Supreme! 
Sublime!  Ne  Plus  Ultra! 


You  feed  me  too  much." 

"You're  changing  the  subject." 

"Don't  be  hurt  by  this,  but  if  you 
are,  I can't  help  it.  You  think  I'm 
resisting  you,  that  I am  saying  no  to 
you." 

"It  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"Not  from  here."  Her  voice  caress- 
ed my  ear  so  intimately  that  I turned 
quickly  toward  the  empty  pillow.  Out- 
side my  bedroom  window,  the  lights 
of  the  city's  skyline  burned  unattend- 
ed, insulated  by  a darkness  that 
deepened  as  I looked  upon  it  just  as  the 
hush  in  my  ear  flew  farther  away  into 
space  as  I listened  for  Olivia's  voice  to 
come  along  some  edge  of  it.  Her  words 
slowly  rounded  a distant  point  and 
began  their  track  down  toward  earth. 
They  arrived  one  at  a time,  in  my  ear. 
"I  cannot  be  with  you." 

"Being  with  your  father,"  my 
mother  is  saying,  "was  all  that  I 
wanted.  Was  more  than  enough  for 
me." 

"You  never  thought  of  re-marrying? 
Ever?” 

"Absolutely  not,  " she  says  defiant- 
ly, as  if  the  subject  were  dishonorable. 
She  is  on  her  second  daiquiri  and  her 
eyes  shine.  The  large  water  wheel  has 
been  saved  as  part  of  the  restaurant's 
renovation  and  several  mill  stones  are 
set  about  the  dining  room  on  pedestals 
to  make  serving  tables.  The  waitresses 
are  in  gingham  and  look  happy.  "But, 
here's  what  I want  to  tell  you." 

I listen  to  my  mother's  plan  which 
is  no  different  than  the  one  she  had 
last  year  or  the  year  before  that.  That 
is  to  say,  she  has  no  plan.  Outside,  the 
old  millstream  roars  down  the  chan- 
nel cut  for  it  by  the  early  settlers, 
pushing  ahead  in  its  strong  current  all 
the  debris  and  yellowed  ice  that  had 
been  caught  up  by  winter  and  which 
now  has  been  loosened  by  a sudden 
jolt  of  spring.  My  mother's  talk  goes 
on,  and  I notice  that  I am  leaning  for- 
ward, as  she  talks  of  letters  that  must 
be  saved,  secreted;  documents  crack- 
ling with  such  awesome  revelations 
that  they  must  never  be  read  by 
anyone  for  hundreds  of  years.  Except 
by  us,  of  course,  and  that  is  where  her 
plan  is  different  from  the  others,  for 
I am  to  make  the  difference. 

"This  will  all  be  yours  to  deal  with," 
she  says.  "I  am  getting  this  ready  to 
hand  over  to  you."  We  give  our  order 
to  a young  waitress  and  then  I listen 
carefully  to  everything  my  mother  has 
to  say. 


No  one,  probably,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  so  helpful  to  young  poets,  or 
so  beloved  by  them.  No  one  ever  cared 
more  about  the  state  of  poetry  in  his 
own  time.  No  one  ever  worked  harder 
on  behalf  of  others.  No  one  understood 
better  what  was  at  stake.  His  art,  his 
life,  his  teaching,  partake  of  that 
"special  kind  of  radiance"  he  at- 
tributes to  Williams  and  Pasternak,  his 
rare  compatriots  in  the  secular  world. 

— To  preserve  that  shining  innocence, 
that  irrepressible  elan,  and  yet  to  know 
evil,  to  be  the  steady  vessel  of  a rage  — 
how  many  are  great  enough  for  such  a 
task?  No  bolder  challenge  confronts  the 
modern  artist  than  to  stay  healthy  in  a 
sick  world. 

— A few  dare  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  ordeal  of  walking  through  the  fire  of 
selfhood  into  a world  of  archetypal  forms. 


Roger  Skillings  is  the  author  of  three  books 
of  stories:  Alternative  Lives  (Ithaca  House),  P- 
town  Stories  (Applewood)  and  In  a Murderous 
Time  (Applewood). 
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Douglas  Huebler: 

An  Interview  By  Arthur  R.  Rose 


state  asking  for  one  photograph  of  a 
typical  local  news  event.  I imagined 
that  their  staff  photographers  would 
jump  at  a chance  to  have  one  of  their 
photographs  exhibited  at  MOMA,  but 
only  17  responded.  When  the  guy 
from  the  Haverhill  Gazette  brought  his 
photo  of  a church  fire  to  my  home  he 
was  playing  along  because  we  both 
lived  in  the  same  community.  Well,  he 
gave  me  his  picture  and  then  asked 
me,  "Where  is  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art?  In  Boston?"  Does  that  tell  you 
anything? 

AR:  Sure!  Art's  not  everything! 

DH:  Right!  So  I wasn't  all  that  surpris- 
ed that  when  Julia  sent  out  letters  on 
my  behalf  to  about  100  newspapers 
from  all  over  asking  them  to  join  in  the 
Olympic  Arts  Festival  by  publishing 
Crocodile  Tears  there  were  no  takers. 
So,  I said  to  myself,  "was  the  problem 
with  the  work,  or  just  that  my  name 
is  not  a household  word  like,  say, 
Leroy  Nieman's?”  Certainly  the  Olym- 
pic Arts  Festival  should  have  cut  some 
ice,  don't  you  think? 

AR;  I just  said,  "art's  not  everything"! 

DH:  Look!  You  know  I'm  joking!  The 
point  is  that  almost  no  newspaper  even 
bothered  to  respond.  Two,  or  three! 
Well,  the  lesson  was  clear  enough:  if 
you  want  do  do  your  work  in  a public 
space,  buy  it,  get  a grant,  or  do  graffiti. 

AR:  Maybe  your  comics  are  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  general  public!  Why 
should  the  guy  down  the  street  care 
two  hoots  about  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
art  marketplace,  as  you  describe  it  in 
your  tale  about  Howard? 

DH:  Because  it  mirrors  the  corporate 
marketplace.  The  landscape  everyone 
tries  to  "stride  into,"  the  way  Howard 
does  when  his  Utopian  ideology 
causes  him  to  think  that  his  industry, 
and  devotion  to  art,  is  deserving  of 
"just  rewards."  The  guy  down  the 
street  may  make  the  connection  that 
he,  and  Howard,  are  both  Kafkaesque 
victims  when  they  try  to  trade  per- 
sonal power  for  one,  or  another,  kind 
of  dream.  You  know  what  I'm  saying? 

AR:  It  sounds  familiar  enough  to  me, 
but  it's  sufficiently  layered,  as  it 
stands,  to  make  me  wonder  why  you 
add  more  layers  with  photographs  and 
aphorisms. 

DH:  Well,  I'm  interested  in  doing  a lot 
more  than  just  telling  a story.  They  are 
familiar  enough,  of  course.  As  so- 
meone once  remarked  about  The  Great 
Corrector, he,  like  Howard,  could  be 
anyone!  Unlike  Howard,  however,  he 
holds  onto  his  power  by  substituting 
arrogance  for  ambition.  And,  as  for  Alec 
Gregory's  art  scam  [Buried  Treasure}, 
it  underlines  a generally  recognized 
truth:  that  you  can  be  taken  for  a 
sucker  if  there's  enough  larceny  in 
your  heart. 

AR:  I read  more  than  that  into  it,  like 
a comment  on  "originality"  for  one 
thing,  and  "speculation,"  for  another. 
I mean,  the  collector  can't  profit  even 
if  his  Dagas  appreciates  in  value  a hun- 


dred times  over. 

DH:  Right!  You  don't  have  to  be  that 
"political"  to  see  the  point  of  the 
stories.  They're  all  meant  as  — well, 
tales  for  our  times,  tales  that  are  not 
really  that  obscure  — but  I try  to  avoid 
telling  them  in  a way  that  would  re- 
quire the  listener  to  say,  "Hey,  1 get 
it!"  because  there's  no  punch  line  in 
that  sense.  They're  left,  deliberately 
floating  a bit,  in  the  hope  that  with  no 
particular  "closure"  the  reader  will 
keep  thinking  about  the  various  possi- 
ble ways  in  which  they  may  be 
thought  about.  So  — after  all  of  that  — 
the  reason  I include  the  photographs 
and  aphorisms  is  to  significantly  widen 
those  possibilities.  They  comment  on 
the  essential  theme,  with  their  own 
forms  of  content,  while  simultaneous- 
ly re-sounding  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  content  of  the  story  itself. 

AR:  Do  you  think  of  them  as  a kind  of 
Greek  chorus? 

DH:  Yes!  To  produce  deeper  levels  of 
layering. 

AR:  Couldn't  you  try  to  be  more  clear? 

DH:  In  a manner  of  speaking,  Cezan- 
nes's  landscapes  or  Rembrandt's  por- 
traits could  have  been  painted  more 
"clearly"  if  they'd  just  put  down  the 
visual  facts  in  correspondence  with  the 
way  Nature  puts  them  forth.  You  see 
what  Tm  saying?  Well,  I'll  try  to  make 
my  point  with  someone  who's  more 
narrative.  Take  Fra  Angelico's  Anmrn- 
ciation,  for  example.  The  "story"  is  one 
text  and  the  way  in  which  it's  told  — 
the  artist's  "style"—  is  another  text. 
Each  resonates  with  the  other  and  it 
is  in  the  tone  of  that  resonance  that  we 
find  the  real  subject  of  a work.  I mean 
to  say  that  there  is  an  apparent  subject 
in  my  work  — the  narrative  — but  the 
way  in  which  it  resonates  with  the 
other  terms  is  where  I hope  to  locate 
the  real  subject  of  my  work. 

AR:  I see!  I think  I'll  bring  this  to  a 
close  by  asking,  what  is  next  for  you? 
Are  you  going  to  try  to  keep  pushing 
your  comics? 

DH:  No!  I've  gone  on  to  other  things 
like  more  drawing  and  painting  as 
signifiers. 

AR:  Are  you  serious?  Back  to  painting? 

DH:  Frankly,  I never  left  it  behind! 
Ever  since  I've  been  a so-called  Con- 
ceptualist  I've  resisted  being  pigeon- 
holed by  the  definitions  of  Conceptual 
correctness  rendered  by  some  of  my 
colleagues.  Jack  Burnham  pointed  out 
long  ago  [Jack  Burnham,  "Alice's 
head,"  Artforum]  that  I was  far  more 
given  to  fabrication  than  other  Con- 
ceptualists.  I've  always  used  drawing 
and  painting  whenever  I have  felt  their 
use  was  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  one  idea,  or  another. 

AR:  Once  again,  I have  to  ask  for  an 
example. 

DH:  Well,  the  first  Crocodile  Tears  ex- 
hibition included  a project  I began  in 
1980  when  I was  writing  the 


screenplay  which  generated 
everything  I've  done  since.  That  "pro- 
ject" actually  resulted  in  my  develop- 
ing the  skill  to  simulate  the  painting 
style  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh  in  order  to 
include  it  as  one  of  the  visual  elements 
in  the  storyboard  exhibition  I made  in 
1981.  For  a second  Crocodile  Tears 
show  I made  other  paintings  — along 
with  text,  photographs,  and 
aphorisms  — a couple  of  which  I 
painted  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt. 
While  doing  those  things  I developed 
the  theme  for  Buried  Treasure.  I've 
been  working  on  some  previously  "un- 
seen" paintings  by  Matisse,  Monet, 
Cezanne  and,  of  course.  Degas.  And 
others! 

AR:  Forgeries? 

DH:  No  new  works  in  the  "manner  of" 
so  and  so.  And  I don't  regard  them  as 
"appropriations"  in  the  sense  that 
others  are  interested  in  that  term.  I'm 
involved  with  quite  a different  kind  of 
critique. 

AR:  Such  as? 

DH:  Td  rather  not  talk  the  life  out  of 
it  right  now.  I'd  rather  just  put  some 
things  in  motion  and  see  how  they're 
taken.  Personally,  I think  that  what  I 


do  is  sufficiently  clear  anyway.  One 
thing  I am  against  is  mystification.  I 
have  to  stop  myself  here  or  I'll  begin 
in  on  "ideologies,"  "mythologies," 
"false  consciousness,"  and  all  that. 
There  are  enough  people  already  talk- 
ing about  those  things. 

AR:  Then  let's  stop  unless  you  have 
something  else  on  your  mind.  You 
look  as  if  you're  thinking  of 
something. 

DH:  Oh,  I'm  just  remembering 
something  that  I haven't  thought  about 
for  years.  I just  finished  a Monet  Rouen 
Cathedral  for  one  of  the  Buried  Treasure 
pieces  and  I did  that  for  "art.  " but  in 
1953  I painted  a Monet  boating  scene 
for  bread  and  butter.  I did  it  at  a time 
when  I was  visiting  friends  in  France 
and  went  flat  broke.  They  knew  a guy 
in  the  country  who  loved  Monet  so  I 
agreed  to  paint  one  for  enough  money 
to  get  by  for  a while.  And  he  was  hap- 
py as  a clam  with  it. 

AR:  Did  he  try  to  pass  it  off  as  an 
original. 

DH:  I don't  know.  But  I sure  didn't.  I 
would  never  try  to  fool  anyone.  Know 
what  I mean? 
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confirm  this  thesis  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  such  early  threats  in 
the  lives  of  our  artists.  We  would  then 
be  able  to  understand  their  need  to 
maintain  a special  relationship  to  some 
of  their  works  as  stemming  from  those 
early  experiences.  But  it  is  not  by  vir- 
tue of  these  early  threats  but  rather  by 
virtue  of  their  artistic  gift  that  they 
come  to  learn  that  such  a relationship 
indeed  strengthens  them  in  a magical 
way  and  helps  them  avert  their  fears 
of  loss  and  disintegration. 

When  Picasso  was  three  years  old 
his  hometown  of  Malaga  was  shaken 
by  an  earthquake  that  lasted  for  three 
consecutive  days  and  nights.  During 
one  of  those  terrifying  nights,  im- 
mediately after  the  family  had  escaped 
from  their  damaged  house  to  a safer 
environment,  his  mother  gave  birth  to 
a girl  they  named  Lola.  It  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  Picasso  witnessed  the  birth  of 
his  sister  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and 
destruction.  Remnants  of  his 
memories  of  this  traumatic  event  ap- 
pear almost  40  years  later  in  the  paint- 
ings that  he  executed  around  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  his  first  daughter  Maya. 
At  age  six,  right  after  the  birth  of  his 
next  sister  Conchita,  young  Picasso 
developed  a severe  school  phobia. 
From  then  on  the  great  master  had 
need  to  protect  himself  against  the  evil 
powers  of  women.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  he  himself  had  magical 
powers  and  could  express  them 
through  his  art.  He  often  thought  that 
his  portraits  might  result  in  the  death 
of  his  subjects  and  therefore  used 
Cubist  fragmentation  to  camouflage 
his  close  friends  beyond  recognition. 
As  another  example  of  his  magical 
beliefs,  he  referred  to  the 
"Demoiselles  d'  Avignon"  as  his  first 
"exorcist"  painting  and  claimed  that 
the  African  masks  would  protect  him 
from  the  evil  spirits  lodged  in  the 
depicted  women.  Picasso's  idea  about 
the  "evil  spirit  in  women"  could  very 
well  be  linked  to  the  experience  of  his 
mother  giving  birth  to  Lola,  surround- 
ed by  the  trembling  earth.  It  is  unlike- 


ly that  a three  year  old  can  have  a con- 
cept of  the  earth  trembling  on  its  own 
account.  Instead  he  might  have  felt 
that  it  was  his  mother  who,  in  the 
throes  of  labor,  actually  caused  the 
earthquake.  Subsequent  separations 
were  probably  reminiscent  of  this 
event  and  invariably  put  him  in  a state 
of  panic,  often  manifested  as  attacks 
of  generalized  tremor.  In  later  life  he 
found  a remedy  in  his  art;  he  became 
the  omnipotent  sorcerer  that  his 
mother  appeared  to  have  been, 
possibly  by  giving  birth  to  his  paint- 
ings. His  canvases  were  the  masks  and 
shields  that  he  created  to  protect 
himself  from  his  fears  of  annihiliation 
and  to  protect  others  from  his  rageful 
impulses  towards  them. 

Very  little  is  known  about  Kurt 
Schwitters'  early  childhood  other  than 
that  it  appears  undisturbed.  Occur- 
rences around  age  1 1 make  it  difficult 
to  sustain  this  notion.  Kurt's  favorite 
pastime  had  been  gardening,  and  he 
was  apparently  quite  successful  at  it. 
One  day,  a horde  of  kids  destroyed  his 
precious  vegetable  beds  willfully.  Kurt 
immediately  fell  into  a "seizure-like, 
paralyzed  state,”  which  supposedly 
developed  into  an  epileptic  condition. 
With  the  garden-womb  analogy  in 
mind,  we  might  easily  think  of  his 
garden  as  a childhood  fetish  whose 
roots  extended  into  earliest  infancy. 
The  destruction  of  this  revered  object 
must  have  rekindled  very  primitive 
fears  that  he  might  have  been  able  to 
regulate  later  on  through  his  involve- 
ment with  the  "Merzbau."  He  became 
again  the  creator  of  his  very  own 
universe  where  he  would  contain, 
bury,  and  unearth  fragments  belong- 
ing to  people  he  was  close  to. 

The  other  three  artists  that  we  men- 
tioned are  similar  in  a unique  way; 
each  suffered  a parental  loss  or  sus- 
tained absence  during  their  childhood. 
Leonardo  lived  with  his  mother  only 
until  the  age  of  five,  when  his  father 
took  him  into  his  house  to  be  a son  to 
his  barren  wife.  Gorky's  father 
emigrated  when  his  son  was  very 


MARIAN  ROTH 


specializing  in  photography  of 
fine  art 

487-9076 
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young,  and  his  mother  died  only  a few 
years  later.  At  14  the  young  artist  fled 
alone  from  his  tormented  homeland, 
Armenia;  and  Seidel's  father  commit- 
ted suicide  when  Jochen  was  10,  upon 
which  his  mother  left  in  a panic  and 
placed  the  children  with  a neighbor. 

Death  and  separations  have  subse- 
quently become  the  most  significant 
and  traumatic  events  in  the  lives  of 
these  three  artists  and  were  intimate- 
ly connected  to  the  special  relations 
that  tied  them  to  some  of  their  works. 
Leonardo  was  41  when  his  real 
mother,  Catarina,  died.  Freud 
documented  Leonardo's  obsessional 
way  of  dealing  with  her  death  and 
then  proceeded  to  trace  the  famous 
"smile”  in  many  of  the  works  follow- 
ing her  death  to  his  mother's  expres- 
sion. Freud  writes;  "[Leonardo]  met 
the  woman  [who  posed  for  'Mona 
Lisa'I  who  awakened  his  memory  of 
his  mother's  happy  smile  of  sensual 
rapture;  and,  influenced  by  this  re- 
vived memory,  he  recovered  the 
stimulus  that  guided  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  artistic  endeavors,  at  the 
time  when  he  modeled  the  smiling 
women  [as  an  adolescent).  He  painted 
the  'Mona  Lisa,'  'St.  Ann  with  Two 
Others'  and  the  series  of  mysterious 
pictures  which  are  characterized  by 
the  enigmatic  smile.  With  the  help  of 
the  oldest  of  all  his  erotic  impulses  he 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  once  more  con- 
quering the  inhibition  of  his  art."  It  re- 
mains unclear  in  precisely  what  way 
the  revival  of  a memory  can  account 
for  the  intensity  and  longevity  of 
Leonardo's  relationship  to  these  paint- 
ings. There  must  be  something  about 
the  prolonged  and  repeated  confronta- 
tion with  this  memory  that  helped  the 
artist  deal  with  the  reality  of  his 
mother's  death  — possibly  by  denying 
it  and  merging  with  her  intermittent- 
ly in  the  process  of  executing  these 
paintings. 

Can  these  works,  begun  so  closely 
related  to  the  deaths  of  both  parents 
(father  died  in  1504),  be  seen  in 
Volkan's  terms  as  the  linking  objects 
of  a pathological  mourner?  This  is 
quite  possible,  since  Leonardo's  early 
history  was  certainly  not  suited  to 
developing  the  capacity  to  mourn  suc- 
cessfully and  to  integrate  separations, 
as  Eissler  has  pointed  out  in  his 
description  of  Leonardo  as  a 
pathological  mourner. 

Gorky's  portraits  of  himself  and  his 
mother  can  certainly  be  seen  in  a 
similar  way,  although  this  could  be 
elaborated  much  more  distinctly  by 
looking  at  the  details  of  these  works 
and  the  processes  that  led  to  their  final 
appearance.  He  ended  his  life  through 
suicide  after  a series  of  bodily  injuries 
and  separation  from  his  wife.  This 
links  him  to  Seidel,  the  painter  with 
whom  the  authors  are  most  familiar. 

In  his  rhythm  of  creation  and 
destruction  Seidel  was  much  more  ex- 
plicit about  the  forces  that  tormented 


him  than  were  the  others,  including 
Gorky;  for  Seidel  it  was  not  enough  to 
demonstrate  his  magical  omnipotence 
by  carefully  preserving  the  lost 
object  — for  example,  by  fondling  it 
endlessly  with  the  tip  of  a brush  or 
inhaling  the  precious  odors  of  the 
paint,  just  like  the  infant  with  an 
impregnated  blanket.  Aggressive  im- 
pulses were  an  integral  part  of  the 
ritual,  much  like  for  the  cave-painter 
whose  artistic  hands  would  soon 
enough  lash  into  the  flesh  of  giant 
animals. 

After  a traumatic  encounter  with  his 
mother,  which  must  have  symbolized 
the  reenactment  of  their  separation 
during  childhood,  and  the  departure  of 
his  wife  and  children,  he  needed  the 
magical  activity  of  the  photopainting 
desperately.  This  activity  enabled  him 
to  (symbolically)  turn  a passive  ex- 
perience of  being  left  into  an  active 
mastery  of  the  trauma  and  thus 
forestall  the  most  intense  fears  of  not 
going  on  being.  A desire  to  destroy  his 
love  objects  alternated  rapidly  with  the 
wish  to  merge  with  them,  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  destruction.  The  tem- 
porary disintegrations  that  were  part 
of  this  process  must  have  helped  him 
go  on,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
"ecstasies"  involved  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  ritual  objects  help  the  sorcerer 
and  the  infant. 

But  neither  the  infant  nor  the 
sorcerer  and  his  group  can  persist 
purely  by  virtue  of  their  rituals.  They 
need  to  experience  the  effect  of  their 
actions  on  the  world  around  them.  The 
child  cannot  exist  without  seeing  his 
needs  fulfilled,  just  as  the  Cro-Magnon 
people  could  not  survive  without  a 
successful  hunt.  Seidel,  too,  needed  to 
experience  the  effects  of  his  magic  on 
reality.  He  expected  the  environment 
to  respond  by  providing  him  with  ao. 
claim,  financial  success,  and  the  return 
of  his  lost  family,  none  of  which  oc- 
curred. By  itself,  the  magic  of  the 
photopainting  was  doomed  to  fail. 

The  poet  Sylvia  Plath,  who  commit- 
ted suicide,  predicted  the  outcome  of 
such  a struggle  in  a grisly  way  when 
she  wrote;  "The  blood  jet  is  poetry, 
there  is  no  stopping  it."  And  indeed 
there  was  no  stopping  it,  once  it 
became  clear  that  Seidel's  increasing 
needs  could  never  be  matched  by  the 
dwindling  provisions  of  reality.  For 
Seidel,  and  many  other  artists  who 
committed  suicide,  the  magical  ritual, 
as  expressed  in  an  intense  and  idiosyn- 
cratic relationship  to  some  of  their 
works,  turned  into  a terminal  struggle. 
The  desperate  attempt  to  maintain  in- 
tegrity with  the  help  of  the  art  work 
could  not  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
overwhelming  aggression  towards  the 
missing  love  object.  The  end  result  for 
these  artists  was  an  irreversible 
fragmentation  and,  finally,  the 
destruction  of  all  objects,  animate  or 
inanimate,  outside,  inside  or 
transitional, 
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BARBARA  BAUM 

JULY  18-31 

DAVID  RATNER 
BILL  BARRELL 
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JONATHAN  IMBER 
PETEY  BROWN 

AUGUST  15-28 

ADAM  SIMON 
GRANT  DRUMHELLER 

AUGUST  29/ SEPT,- 

VICO  FABBRIS 
■11  DAVID  CARBONE 
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GINA  FIEDEL 
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• OPENING  RECEPTION  SATURDAYS  7-10  PM  • 

DAVID  BROWN  GALLERY 

430  COMMERCIAL  ST.-PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657*487-4424 


THE  NEW 
METAPHYSICAL 
DREAM 

SEVEN  ITALIAN  PAINTERS 

ABATE 
A U L O 

BERTOCCL 
B I A N C H I N I 
CAMPANELLI 
G A T T I 

L I V A D I O T T I 

CURATED  BY  IT  A LO  MUSS  A 
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S H A I N M A N 

GALLERY 


2443  18th  St  NW  Washington,  DC  20009  Tel  202.462.3497 

500  East  I Ith  Street  New  York,  NY  10009  Tel  212  460.5890 
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Truro  Center  for  the  Arts 


"Teaching,  at  its  best,  enlarges  students'  view 
of  what  is  possible  and  provides  the  means  of 
finding  and  expressing  a personal  vision." 

Paul  Bowen 


"I  like  everything  that  has  to  do  with  drawing  and 
painting  and  I find  exciting  every  chance  I have 
to  share  my  enthusiasm  with  others  and  to  see 
how  drawing  and  painting  change  peoples' 

Leslie  Jackson 


"I  love  conducting  poetry  workshops  at  Cas- 
tle Hill  because  I meet  people  of  various  ages, 
professions,  backgrounds  and  experience 
and  we  all  get  together  and  try  to  improve 
each  other’s  poems  and  sometimes  we 
succeed"  Alan  Dugan 


AUGUST 

TO  REGISTER,  CALL  349-7511 


Painting .... 

August  4 Landscape  Painting— Joan  Hopkins  Coughlin 

4 Painting  from  the  Masters/Cezanne— Leslie  Jackson 

5 Color  Form  & Interval— Jim  Forsberg 

5 Painting  & Mixed  Media  Workshop— Jim  Peters  & Paul  Bowen 

8 Advanced  Studio— Gilbert  Franklin,  Budd  Hopkins,  Grace 
Hartigan,  Leslie  Jackson,  Jim  Peters 

1 1 Still  Life  Painting  — Miroslav  Antic 

16  Seminars  Critique— Grace  Hartigan 

1 8 Landscape  Watercolor  Painting—  Rita  Derjue 

Drawing .... 

August  5 Study  of  the  Human  Figure— Ethel  Edwards 

9 Drawing  Fundamentals— Leslie  Jackson 
9 Pastel  in  the  Landscape— Robert  DuToit 
9 Open  FIgureArvith  model— no  instructor 

Sculpture.  . . . 

August  4 The  Figure  in  Clay/figurative  S abstract— Anna  Poor  S Anne  Lord 
18  Sculpture  S the  Figure/expression  — Robin  Shores 
25  Casting/plaster  S wax— Robin  Shores 

Ceramics.  . . . 

August  4 Open  Studio/Practice  — Ceramic  Staff 
1 1 Raku  Workshop—  Robert  Reedy 
18  The  Language  of  Ceramic  Wall  Relief— George  Mason 
25  The  Fire  as  Patina/pit-firing  techniques— Tom  Neugebauer 

Photography  .... 

August  4 Darkroom  Processes  GeorgeVasquez 

9 Black  & White  Photography  for  Teenagers— Charles  Melcher 
1 1 Landscape  Photography  — Larry  Maglott 
1 8 Black  & White  Photography— Charles  Melcher 

Weaving  .... 

August  4 Pick-Up  Design  in  Woven  Fabric  — Gretchen  Romey-Tanzer 

11  Rag  Rug  Weaving— Johanna  Erickson 

21  Fibers/The  Consummate  Cloth/Start  to  Finish— Randall  Darwall 
25  Open  Studio/practice—  Maria  Van  Pietersom 

Writing .... 

August  4 Poetry  Workshop— Alan  Dugan 

12  Fiction  Workshop— Pamela  Painter 

Of  Special  Interest . . . 

August  4 Print  Making  — Dan  Ziembo 

4 Exploring  the  Creative  Process— Rosalind  Pace 

5 Basic  Care  of  Art  Objects/for  collectors— George  Wheeler 

6 Studio  Visits— Paul  Bowen,  Ethel  Edwards,  Sideo  Fromboluti, 

Xavier  Gonzales,  Budd  Hopkins,  Nora  Spreyer 

18  Paper  as  an  Art  Medium  — Mona  Dukess 

Teens  8i  Kids.  . . 

Teens  (12  and  Up) 

August  5 Painting  & Mixed  Media  Workshop— Jim  Peters  & Paul  Bowen 
9 Black  & White  Photography  for  Teenagers— Charles  Melcher 
9 Drawing  Fundamentals— Leslie  Jackson 
9 "Yes,  You  Can  Throw  on  the  Wheel"— Maree  Nicholson 

Kids  (6  and  up) 

August  6 Off  the  Wall/collage,  construction  & sculpture— Elspeth  Halvorsen 
9 "Kid's  Clay"  — Mark  Bell 
9 "Kid's  Painting"— Teru  Simon 
12  Playing  at  Theater— Cynthia  Belgrave- Farris 


“As  a teacher  I am  interested  in  any  student  who 
wishes  to  express  herself  or  himself— to  guide 
them  toward  — to  help  them  find  their  own 

Ethel  Edwards 


I quit  leacning  aooui  D years  ago.  Unly  recently 
have  I felt  as  if  I have  broken  through  to  fresh 
ground  and  have  something  to  five  again.  This 
particular  workshop  is  about  quality — something 
in  weaving  that  is  only  transmitted  through 

Randall  Darwall 


"Working  with  the  landscape  is  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  summer.  We  paint  out  in  fields  — near 
marshes,  roads,  sand  pits  or  gardens— seeking 
an  awareness  of  the  structural  quality  of  the 

Joan  Hopkins  Coughlin 


at  Castle  Hill,  Castle  Road,  Truro 


VIEWING  JULY  31 , AUG.  1 , 1 - 5 PM 

• AUG.  2 & 3,  10  — 4 PM 


AUCTION  4 p.m. 


OPEN  BAR  • HORS  D’OEUVRES 


DICK  FLAVIN  • AUCTIONEER 


DICK  MILLER  • MUSIC 


$5.00  ADM. 
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Cartoon  Art 


Krazy  Kat;  An  essay  in  matter  over  mind.  ©King  Features  Syndicate 


Gilbert  Seldes,  author  of  The  Seven 
Lively  Arts,  often  described  to  me  his 
fascination  with  the  comic  strip  dur- 
ing his  last  summers  in  Truro.  He  call- 
ed Krazy  Kat  the  most  amusing,  fan- 
tastic, and  satisfactory  work  of  art, 
lively  or  otherwise,  produced  in 
America. 

Krazy  Cat  was  a strip  of  pure 
poetic  fantasy;  the  lush  language  a 
curious  strain  of  Brooklynese.  The 
outrageous  love-hate  tragic-farce  took 
place  on  a surreal  stage  of  sparse 
Western  landscape:  illogical  geologic 
formations,  abstract  cathedral-like 
mountains  and  mysterious  vegetation 
in  perpetual  metamorphose,  disap- 
pearing or  suddenly  springing  from  the 
void. 

Coconino  County's  basic 
characters  were  a cat  (Krazy  Kat),  a 
mouse  (Ignatz),  and  a cop  (Offisa  B. 
Pupp),  and  the  basic  props:  a brick 
(from  Kelly's  Exclusive  Brick  Yard) 
and  a jail.  Ignatz,  the  anarchist  and 
cynic,  was  a mouse  with  a mission:  to 
"Krease  that  Kat's  bean  with  a brick." 
Offisa  Pupp,  Krazy's  unrequited  lover, 
regularly  tossed  Ignatz  behind  bars, 
despite  the  fact  that  to  Krazy  Kat  each 
brick  from  the  "li'l  ainjil"  was  a 
missile  of  love. 

George  Herriman  created  this 
classic  comic  in  1911,  and  it  died  with 
him  in  1944.  Krazy  Kat  never  gained 
wide  popularity,  its  appeal  was  ap- 
parently too  intellectual.  Among  the 
strip's  avid  devotees  were  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  refused  to  miss  a single 
episode,  and  e.e.  cummings,  who 
described  it  as  a meteoric  burlesque 
melodrama  born  of  the  immemorial 
adage  love  will  find  a way. 


Jerry  Robinson  is  cartoon  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts.  His  daily  cartoon,  “Life  with  Robinson",  has 
been  nationally  syndicated  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Amencan  Editorial  Cartoonists  and  author 
and  illustrator  of  over  thirty  books,  including  The 
Comics:  An  Illustrated  History  of  Comic  Strip  Art 
(C.P.  Putnam). 
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EXHIBITIONS 


David  Brown  Gallery 


August  1—14 


Petey  Brown  “Couple” 


“1  am  an  observer.  The  beach  is  an  ideal  setting  for 
watching.  People  are  uninhibited  and  feel  free  to 
pursue  with  intensity  whatever  entertains  them; 
sunning,  running,  reading,  smooching,  digging  a 
hole,  or  watching  the  parade.  Provincetown  has  pro- 
vided a rich  source  of  painting  ideas,  a most  satisfy- 
ing arena  for  my  'research.'” 

Petey  Brown 


"My  work  stems  from  a series  of  very  large  heads 
that  I showed  at  Four  Walls  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  in 
April,  1985.  For  most  of  the  following  year  I con- 
tinued to  work  with  the  same  basic  idea,  that  of  the 
viewer's  stare  being  returned.  The  work  has  become 
much  reduced  and  abstracted,  to  the  point  where 
what  remains  are  the  most  basic  components  of  an 
expression.  Most  recently,  I am  trying  to  find  other 
kinds  of  imagery  that  I can  work  with  without  los- 
ing the  relationship  of  reciprocity  and  direct  ex- 
change with  a viewer  that  was  established  in  the 
single  heads.” 

Adam  Simon 


August  15—28 
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' I begin  a painting  out  of  necessity.  I must  see  in 
the  flesh  a situation  that  exists  only  in  my  imagina- 
tion and  holds  an  incalculable  mystery.  From  that 
point  the  voyage  has  commenced  and  the  picture 
dictates  its  own  course. 

"I  am  influenced  by  painters  of  the  past  who 
have  struggled  with  difficult  subjects  — Biblical 
allegory  or  pagan  myth  seem  to  me  legitimate  and 
challenging  forms  of  the  present.  My  intent  is  not 
to  excite  religious  sentiment.  I have  a compressed 
sense  of  art  history  and  feel  a connection  with  an- 
cient art  as  a current  paradigm.  I do  not  carry  the 
torch  of  progress  in  painting.  If  I have  remained 
spontaneous  and  open  in  the  act  of  painting,  then 
1 trust  that  the  resulting  work  is  an  authentic  pro- 
duct of  my  personal  vision.  I seek  an  emblematic 
quality  in  my  work,  fixed  yet  moving,  grave  and 
humorous,  strict  and  dramatic.  The  angle  of  the 
earth  to  the  sky,  the  texture  accorded  each  form  and 
space,  the  particular  scent  in  the  paintings'  air  — the 
discovery  and  elucidation  of  these  elements  are  the 
true  subjects  of  my  work.” 

Grant  Drumheller 


"The  task  of  my  work  is  to  express  that  which  is 
abstract  and  does  not  exist  and  to  make  it  real;  to 
make  that  which  is  external  participate  visually  and 
compete  with  other  artistic  expressions:  to  be  involv- 
ed in  the  identification  of  a common  denominator 
in  the  aesthetic  and  cultural  search;  and  to  take  one's 
own  responsibility,  of  visual  influence,  towards  the 
external  world. 

"The  technique  or  medium  is  not  important.  But 
what  prevails  is  the  feeling  that  transpires  with 
sincerity  from  the  piece.  It  is  not  to  realize  success 
and  money  that  the  artist  searches:  it  is  rather  for 
the  perfection  of  the  work. 

"It  is  fine  if  one  acquires  success  and  money  but 
it  should  never  be  looked  for  and  never  wanted,  so 
as  not  to  influence  the  work  that  is,  and  should  be, 
free  and  not  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  power  of 
success. 

"My  work  expresses  the  result  and  payment  of 
my  own  personal  vision  of  reality  using  the  most  ap- 
propriate materials  found  for  each  piece  in  combina- 
tion with  my  own  aesthetic  and  cultural  education.” 

Vico  Fabbris 


Cherry  Stone  Gallery 


"The  urgent  poignancy  of  a poem  by  Stanley  Kunitz, 
The  Long  Boat,  has  launched  me  into  this  particular 
series  of  paintings  and  drawings,  a series  that  has 
been  possessing  me  now  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
poem  has  for  me  the  force  of  visionary  experience 
made  strikingly  palpable  and  real.  My  imagination 
as  an  artist  is  concerned  with  much  the  same  pro- 
cess, seeking  to  transform  into  a painterly 
vocabulary  the  awareness  of  more  than  usual  states 
of  emotion  or  being,  the  condition  of  "otherness.” 
The  problem  for  me  has  always  been  to  transcend 
the  "literal”  inside  me,  to  achieve  a visual 
transformation  — a work  that  stands  on  its  own  and 
apart  from  its  point  of  origin,  while  yet  avoiding  the 
grammar  of  surrealism.” 

Elise  Asher 


Vico  Fabbris  “Struggle  of  the  Artist” 


August  1 — 14 


Grant  Drumheller 


“Sisyphus” 


August  26— September  6 


Elise  Asher  “He  Wanted  to  Stay  Forever” 
(From  The  Long  Boat  Series) 


Carmen  Cicero  “Persia” 


"Two  years  ago  Varujan  Boghosian  was  recounting 
a humorous  story  about  how  he  was  bitten  by  a dog 
while  he  was  beachcombing  on  the  shores  of  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  The  thought  of  Varujan,  World's  Greatest 
Beachcomber,  being  attacked  by  a mere  dog  struck 
me  as  very  amusing  and  1 decided  to  make  a simple 
wood  cut-out  of  Varujan  with  a little  pooch  clamped 
to  his  leg  and  make  him  a present  of  it.  While  1 had 
my  wood  tools  out,  1 decided  to  attempt  some 
serious  sculpture.  1 ended  up  spending  a year 
primarily  making  sculpture.  What  intrigued  me  was 
seeing  that  mood  and  atmosphere  could  be  captured 
through  this  medium  not  unlike  what  1 achieved  in 
my  paintings.” 

Carmen  Cicero 


July  29  — August  9 


Fritz  Bultman 


"When  I drew  from  a male  model  a few  years  ago, 
it  was  the  pose,  the  arms  projecting  into  space,  the 
potential  for  action  of  the  body,  that  was  paramount. 
I was  interested  in  a figure  reaching  up  into  space. 
This  passed  and  1 began  to  draw  a young  Chinese 
girl.  At  this  time  my  eyesight  was  blurred  from  ill- 
ness and  as  I strained  to  see,  my  affliction  became 
a point  of  departure.  Suddenly  my  interest  was 
centered  on  the  body,  the  curves,  their  breaking  off, 
the  interruptions  of  limbs.  This  desire  to  see  the 
model  has  grown  stronger  and  with  it  has  emerged 
a feeling  that  this  body  before  me  must  carry  its  own 
expressiveness.  The  drawings  became  portraits;  a 
portrait  is  losing  oneself  in  the  primacy  of  the 
model.” 

Fritz  Bultman 


August  12  — August  23 


Gloria  Nardin  “Rome” 


"I  use  natural  light  only.  I work  mostly  in  color 
because  I need  the  colors  of  life  and  movement;  light 
changes  from  one  fragment  of  a second  to  another, 
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so  that  even  in  doing  a still  life,  no  matter  how  long 
the  preparation,  there  is  one  fleeting  moment  only 
for  photographing  that  particular  subject  just  the 
way  you  want. 

"I  like  to  paint  and  often  use  my  paintings  as 
an  integral  part  of  my  photographs,  both  still  lifes 
and  protraits. 

"1  spent  part  of  the  past  year  in  Europe  and 
Hawaii  and  most  of  the  photographs  in  ths  current 
show  reflect  that  time." 

Gloria  Nardin 


DeBerry  Gallery 


Joan  Pereira  “Center  Street’ 


' For  as  long  as  I remember  1 have  drawn  and  painted. 
Because  my  mother  paid  strict  adherence  to  the  adage 
that  'children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard',  I began 
at  a very  early  age  to  use  painting  and  drawing  as  a 
means  of  expression.  Years  later  after  academic 
training  and  influence  from  many  great  painters  in 
Provincetown  I find  I have  the  skill  and  freedom  to 
record  my  daily  experiences  in  a visual  diary,  my  work. 
It  has  certainly  been  worth  the  trip  from  then  to  now." 

Joan  Pereira 


William  Freed 


"If  there  is  a Valhalla  for  painters  of  the  purest  ex- 
cellence, of  those  who  are  completely  dedicated  to 
their  art,  then  Bill  Freed  has  a place  awaiting  him. 
Since  1938  when  Bill  and  I worked  together  on  the 
WPA  Art  Project,  I have  followed  his  progress  and 
I look  forward  to  seeing  his  latest  work.  There  is  no 
painter  whose  art  and  artistic  character  I appreciate 
and  respect  more  than  that  of  Bill  Freed." 

George  McNeil 


Michael  Rogovsky  “In  Observance  of  Dachau’’ 


"The  core  of  an  artist's  life  is  revealed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Kandinsky's  Concerning  the 
Spiritual  in  Art": 

It  is  important  for  the  artist  to  gauge  his  posi- 
tion correctly,  to  realize  that  he  has  a duty  to  his  art 
and  to  himself,  that  he  is  not  a king  but  a servant 
of  a noble  end.  He  must  search  his  soul  deeply, 
develop  it  and  guard  it,  so  that  his  art  may  have 
something  on  which  to  rest  and  does  not  remain 
flesh  without  bones. 

The  artist  must  have  something  to  communicate, 
since  mastery  over  form  is  not  the  end  but,  instead,  the 
adapting  of  form  to  internal  significance. 

The  artist's  life  is  not  one  of  pleasure.  He  must 
not  live  irresponsibly;  he  has  a difficult  work  to  per- 
form, one  which  often  proves  a crown  of  thorns.  He 
must  realize  that  his  acts,  feelings  and  thoughts  are 
the  imponderable  but  sound  material  from  which 
his  work  is  to  rise;  he  is  free  in  art,  but  not  in  life. 

Compared  with  non-artists  the  artist  has  a tri- 
ple responsibility:  (1)  he  must  return  the  talent 
which  he  has;  (2)  his  actions,  feelings  and  thoughts, 
like  those  of  every  man,  create  a spiritual  at- 
mosphere which  is  either  pure  or  infected;  (3)  his 
actions  and  thoughts  are  the  material  for  his  crea- 
tions, which  in  turn  influence  the  spiritual  at- 
mosphere. The  artist  is  a king,  as  Peladan  says,  not 
only  because  he  has  great  powers,  but  also  because 
he  has  great  obligations. 

If  the  artist  be  guardian  of  beauty,  beauty  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  yardstick  of  internal 
greatness  and  necessity. 

That  is  beautiful  which  is  produced  by  internal 
necessity,  which  springs  from  the  soul. 

Michael  Rogovsky 


East  End  Gallery 


Arthur  Cohen  “Provincetown  Harbor” 

"The  work  says  it.  That's  what  I suppose  can  be 
printed.  I hope  you  didn't  expect  a longer  statement. 
I don't  even  want  this  printed!  But,  I have  to  agree 
with  a friend  who  told  me  Matisse  once  said  that 
painters  should  have  their  tongues  cut  out  so  that 
they'd  not  speak  about  their  work.  Also,  consider 
what  Thomas  Eakins  said  to  a reporter:  'My  life's 
my  work'  and  he  said  nothing  more.  Terrific,  such 
people.  But  thanks  for  asking." 

Arthur  Cohen 


Aaron  Fink  “Yellow,  Red  & Black  Cup” 


"Painting  is  the  attempt:  the  goal  is  to  combine  the 
process,  the  image,  and  the  medium  so  that 
something  is  stated. 

"The  image  is  significant  in  it's  own  terms,  but 
more  important  the  image  is  a point  of  departure. 

It  is  the  way  into  paint."  . . 

^ ^ Aaron  Fink 
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Peter  Plamondon  “Still  Life  with  White  Bowls” 


' 'Why  paint  all  this  stuff;  patterns  on  patterns,  quilts, 
Chinese  plates  and  bowls,  broken  plates?  Everything 
I own  has  a pattern  on  it!  It's  the  question  I'm  most 
often  asked;  Why  this  fascination  with  patterns  and 
broken  plates?  Occasionally,  both  will  appear 
together  in  a single  painting,  but  most  recently.  I've 
been  using  patterns  as  my  dominant  theme.  As  a 
painter  this  has  been  a recurring  subject  that  con- 
tinues to  fascinate  me. 

"I  often  think  back  to  the  day  when  my  life  as 
a painter  began.  It  really  was  that  abrupt,  as  though 
struck  by  lightning.  I was  19  or  20,  living  in  Califor- 
nia visiting  my  brother  in  Big  Sur.  The  setting  was 
idyllic;  the  most  beautiful  encounter  of  mountains, 
sea  and  sky  I've  ever  seen.  He  introduced  me  to  a 
friend  living  in  a small  shack  on  the  edge  of  the 
ocean.  He  was  painting  a large  still  life  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  There  were  paintings,  landscapes,  still 
lifes  and  portraits  hangmg  on  the  walls.  I had  met 
other  artists  before,  friends  of  my  mother's,  but  this 
was  something  else!  This  fellow  talked  about  Bon- 
nard, Vuillard  and  Matisse,  artists  I was  to  discover 
in  art  school  a few  years  later.  On  subsequent  visits 
I saw  more  of  his  paintings,  some  with  quilts  and 
decorative  objects  in  them.  This  experience  started 
it  all.” 

Peter  Plamondon 
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James  Mansen  “Self  Portrait” 


“Right  now  I am  looking  at  all  of  the  work  that  I've 
done  in  the  past  and  dealing  with  it  in  my  new  paint- 
ings. I'm  shifting  images  around,  breaking  up  and 
restructuring  elements  of  the  work,  and  hopefully 
ending  up  with  something  new." 

James  Hansen 


Exposure  Gallery 


Linda  McCausland 


"A  photograph  is  just  a moment  — but  a moment 
representing  experiential  time;  a compounding  of 
awareness,  preference,  and  values  culminating  in  vi- 
sion as  universal  as  our  experience." 


Linda  McCausland 


Bricklayer 


Dan  Larkin 
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"It's  always  difficult  to  write  about  my  photographs. 
I could  mention  the  quality  of  light  that  I seek  or 
some  other  formal  concern,  but  it  wouldn't  explain 
the  work.  I have  deep  feelings  about  the  images  that 
are  contained  within  them  and  cannot  be  translated 
into  words.  All  one  has  to  do  is  look.  " 

Dan  Larkin 


Evergon  “Polaroid  Diptych” 


Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery 


Judith  Shahn  “Yellow  Pick-Up  Truck” 

Dear  Judy.  Thank  you  for  your  silkscreen  print  of 
the  empty  yellow  pick-up  truck  license  X71-04.  Now 
I can  dream  the  absent  young  bearded  driver's 
American  dream.  He  has  a beautiful  girl  riding  shot- 
gun, a Doberman  pinscher  in  the  truckbed  and  a 
broom  upright  in  its  socket.  For  out  west  I add  a gun 
rack  in  the  rear  window.  Love,  Dugan. 

Judith  Shahn 

“By  stripping  down  and  distilling  specific  details  in 
mundane  scenes  of  Provincetown,  Massachusetts, 

I attempt  to  depict  the  amorphous  state  that  exists 
between  dream  and  reahty. 

"Entering  this  strange,  desolate  world  inhabited 
only  by  objects,  whether  human  or  man-made,  I feel 
alone,  desolate  and  frightened.  In  the  brilliant  sun 
of  late  afternoon,  I see  stark  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow.  Beneath  those  shapes  of  light  and  dark  I 
find  the  haunt  of  past  sadness  and  the  foreboding 
of  future  evil.  By  heightening  the  tension  between 


' 'I  want  to  bring  to  art  that  which  uplifts,  consumes, 
provokes.  This  drawing  is  a moment  in  my  life  (pre- 
dawn, 1981,  in  the  wilderness  of  Addison  County, 
Vermont);  it  is  also  the  simultaneity  of  eternity.  Each 
individual  who  takes  the  time  to  stand  still  and  look 
will  see  and  feel  something  entirely  different." 

Jane  Horner 


“My  work  is  indigenous  to  the  environment  in 
which  I live.  Through  an  observation  of  nature,  the 
interaction  of  life,  I identify  those  elements  that  hold 
particular  importance  to  me. 

"The  work,  on  a formal  level,  is  a continuous 
re-drawing,  restructuring  and  reshaping  of  those 
elements  in  the  search  for  a certain  rhythm,  balance 
and  meaning.  Subjectively,  the  impetus  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  what  those  elements  might  become 
beyond  the  mere  physicality  of  the  artist's  material 
when  translated  onto  a two-dimensional  surface.” 

Mary  Alice  Johnston 


The  Gallery 
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' 'I  am  still  listening  to  the  sound  of  music  while  car- 
ving in  stone,  the  music  a gift  from  my  Master 
Bhagwan  Shree  Rajineesh  who  also  gave  me  the 
name  Swami  Amand  Gandharva  (Blessed  Celestial 
Musician)." 

Mihran  Chobanian 


light  and  dark,  suppressing  detail,  and  reducing  the 
value  structure  to  a few  essential  shapes,  I evoke  an 
ominous  atmosphere.  " Maureen  Clyne 


Jane  Horner 


“Self  Portrait” 


Mary  Alice  Johnston 


“Cull” 


Mihran  Chobanian 


“Green  Steatite  Owl” 
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P.M.  Koch  “Tuning  In” 


' 'Photography  may  chronicle  a spectrum  of  passing 
events  or  register  mortality's  conditions.  Through  it 
we  may  bind  the  shadows  of  reflected  light  with 
what  has  been. 

Ultimately  the  photograph  is  self-explanatory, 
requiring  no  philosophy.  Otherwise  it  will  have  fail- 
ed its  function:  the  transmission  of  its  own  raison 
d'etre.” 

P.M.  Koch 


Hell’s  Kitchen  Gallery 
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Jay  Critchley  “Miss  Tampon  Liberty’ 


Miss  Tampon  Liberty  Qay  Critchley)  appeared 
recently  at  Liberty  State  Park  and  sang  the  follow- 
ing (to  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Three); 

Pollution  surrounds  me, 

Reeking  plasticity. 

Of  Thee  I sing. 

Sewage  flows  by  my  side. 

Reaching  shores  far  and  wide, 

From  immigrants  who  here  abide! 

Let  freedom  ring. 


Tm  Miss  Tampon  Liberty, 

Still  yearning  to  be  free, 

Of  Thee  I sing. 

Clear  water  by  my  side. 

Air  to  grow  and  survive, 

Our  planet  we  must  treat  with  pride, 

Let  freedom  ring. 

Jay  Critchley 


Bill  Behnken 


Hyena 


Harry  Snyder 


“These  expressionist  landscapes  are  in  the  tradition 
of  Giacometti  — layered  and  gestural.  I want  to 
reveal  something  new  using  a genre  that  has  become 
a bit  too  romantic  — pure  landscape  is  Nature." 

Harry  Snyder 


Louco  “Slave  Wedding” 


“The  knowledge  and  visions  I have  are  a gift  to  the 
artist  — no  others  have  them.  I have  seen  the  power 
that  existed  before  creation  — before  God,  before  the 
Devil.” 

Louco  (Bahia,  Brasil) 


Francisco  Mendez-Diez  “El  Caballo” 


' 'These  are  images  of  pre-revolutionary  Cuba  where 
I grew  up,  and  modern-day  America.  I have  become 
fascinated  by  the  violence  of  these  societies,  the  rela- 
tionship between  criminals  and  victims.  I am  told 
I draw  automatically,  as  if  possessed  by  this 
vision  — perhaps  that  is  so.” 

Francisco  Mendez-Diez 


Kendall  Art  Gallery 


David  Shainberg 


“Each  time  that  I have  met  David  Shainberg, 
whether  it  has  been  at  the  edge  of  the  Wellfleet 
ponds  or  a cozy  New  York  restaurant,  I am  greeted 
pretty  much  in  the  same  fashion.  After  a handshake 
and  the  pleasure  I get  on  seeing  this  exuberant  warm 
human  being,  I prepare  myself  for  the  inevitable. 
Give  or  take  a few  minutes,  this  man  descends  upon 
me  with  a bombardment  of  questions  on  painting, 
so  help  me,  the  likes  of  which  set  my  brows  scrub- 
bing together  to  clear  my  mind.  And  at  that  moment 
1 wish  I was  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy  this  pas- 
sionate artist  who  is  racing  to  catch  up  for  lost  time. 

“David  has  recently  built  a studio  abutting  his 
house  on  Slough  Pond.  The  structure  is  about  two 
years  old  and  the  outside  wood  is  still  raw  and 
unweathered.  But  once  you  enter  the  interior  that 
feeling  of  newness  is  immediately  dispelled.  Inside 
is  a well-worn  room  filled  with  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  all  sizes.  The  condition  is  such,  one  would 
think,  on  looking  around,  that  this  studio  had  been 
there  for  twenty  years.  The  sense  of  hard  work  is 
evident.  And  I got  the  same  sensation  on  entering 
his  studio  in  New  York.  There,  every  inch  of  the 
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walls  and  flooring  are  covered  with  paint,  and,  us- 
ing an  old  artist's  expression,  it  looked  like  a paint 
factory  explosion  had  hit  it.  The  experience  was  cer- 
tainly a colorful  one.  Within  the  camouflage 
Shainberg  proceeded  to  add  dozens  of  energetic  pain- 
tings for  me  to  see.  It  was  a Mardi  Gras.  Later,  while 
still  there,  I noticed  that  the  studio  windows  faced 
a newspaper  plant  and  that  the  employees  from  this 
factory  were  idly  looking  straight  into  the  studio  wat- 
ching our  activity.  I am  sure  that  this  activity  must 
have  occurred  while  he  thrashed  about  in  his  work, 
yet  when  I brought  this  disturbance  to  Shainberg's 
attention,  he  got  a puzzled  look  on  his  face.  He  had 
been  completely  unaware  of  any  intrusion  taking 
place. 

"This  same  David  Shainberg  the  painter  has  also 
been  a well  known  New  York  psychiatrist  with  an 
office  on  Park  Avenue.  He  has  also  written  several 
books  on  the  subject.  I am  sure  that  his  close  in- 
volvement with  humanity  has  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  much  human  suffering.  This  act  of  self  ex- 
tension, of  helping  others  directly,  would  seem, 
when  compared  to  the  private,  closed-in,  self- 
involved  attitude  of  the  artist,  quite  an  extreme 
change  of  personality.  And  yet  it  is  all  too  common. 
Doctors  become  writers.  Lawyers  become  com- 
posers. Van  Gogh  the  missionary  became  Van  Gogh 
the  artist.  1 am  aware  of  my  simplistic  analogy.  Can 
it  be  that  these  people  did  not  listen  to  their  inner 
ear?  When  I questioned  Shainberg  on  this,  he  said 
to  me  simply,  'I  always  wanted  to  be  a painter.' 

"Fortunately  once  Shainberg  begins  to  paint,  his 
style  of  analytical  thinking  undergoes  a fundamen- 
tal change.  He  willingly  submits  himself  to  the 
unknown  with  no  questions  asked.  He  has  chosen 
to  work  in  a personal  method  reminiscent  of 
Abstract  Expressionism.  He  comes  to  it  like  a duck 
to  water.  The  quality  of  this  work  is  astonishingly 
solid.  The  structure  and  paint  quality  of  the  surface 
is  intuitively  felt.  The  texture  is  sensual  and  healthy, 
the  paint  applied  without  fear,  repressions,  or  any 
kind  of  conscious  awareness.  He  knits  an  excellent 
sense  of  color  with  inventive  form.  The  union  of 
these  two  make  a consistent  statement  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  idea  he  wants  to  convey.  Each 
time,  in  each  painting,  a new  idea  is  formed,  and 
a new  color  structure  appears  with  it.  He  never 
repeats  himself  except  as  one  would  find  in  a very 
imaginative  person,  and  only  the  nature  of  the  man, 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  remain  the  same.  This  com- 
bination of  genuine  passion  controlled  by  a good 
mind  which  can  generate  new  visions  without  leav- 
ing tradition  is  very  much  to  my  liking." 

Sideo  Fromboluti 


Long  Point  Gallery 


Long  Point  Gallery:  “Tribute  to  Arthur  Berger” 
Opening  July  20 


In  the  late  thirties  Arthur  Berger  met  Robert 
Motherwell,  currently  a Long  Point  Gallery 


member,  who  was  then  studying  philosophy  at  Har- 
vard. Motherwell  credits  Arthur  Berger  with  in- 
troducing him  to  Modernism.  When  Berger  went  to 
Paris  the  following  year,  Motherwell  visited  the 
composer  and  expressed  disillusionment  with  his 
philosophy  studies  back  in  Cambridge.  Berger's  sug- 
gestion was  for  Motherwell  to  meet  Meyer  Schapiro 
at  Columbia.  This  was  to  become  in  turn  one  of  the 
relationships  that  launched  Motherwell's  career. 

The  Long  Point  Gallery's  "Tribute"  is  part  of  an 
annual  tradition  established  by  the  gallery  in  an  ef- 
fort to  "tie"  the  arts  together.  Leo  Manso,  another 
gallery  artist,  also  a longtime  friend  of  Arthur  Berger, 
said  that  such  tributes  stimulate  artists  to  think  in 
the  language  of  the  person  to  whom  the  tribute  is 
made,  as  a poet  must  when  he  performs  a transla- 
tion from  a foreign  language. 


Fromboluti 


“Entertainer  with  Pink  Roses” 


"When  asked  to  write  some  general  statement  on 
my  thoughts  about  my  work  I end  up  sounding  no 
different  from  any  other  artist,  and  this,  regardless 
of  style,  place  or  time.  It  is  like  an  invisible  rope  bin- 
ding us  in  a secret  cult  out  of  which  we  speak  only 
to  satisfy  our  presence.  I find  my  words  self-serving 
and  always  unsatisfactory.  I do  not  know  why  I 
paint.  I do  not  know  how  I paint.  I am  full  of  doubts. 
I am  not  original  even  in  this.  So  many  artists  have 
said  it.  One  thing  1 do  know;  I do  not  make  art,  I 
am  the  art  that  I make.” 


Sideo  Fromboluti 


Nora  Speyer  “Nightmare  #1” 


' 'I  am  a painter  and  love  being  a painter,  everything 
else  is  plain  hardwork. 

"Here  I am  among  bushels  of  good  painters  with 


my  obsessions  and  ideas,  also  working  to  have  a 
fresh  language  to  convey  new  perception.  This  is  my 
commitment. 

"I  feel  just  like  Brer  Rabbit  with  his  curiosity, 
and  desire  to  touch  the  unknown,  who  became  stuck 
to  Tar  Baby,  so  am  1,  stuck,  an  artist,  hopelessly 
addicted. 


Nora  Speyer 


Ann  Packard  Gallery 


Ann  Packard 


"The  inner  and  outer  worlds  of  Anne  Packard  and 
Cynthia  Packard  . . . come  and  share  them." 

Ann  Packard 


Provincetown  Group 
Gallery 


August  3— August  16 


Vivian  Bower 


"I  feel  if  I look  hard  enough  to  see  past  the  'picture,' 
I'll  be  able  to  see  forms  and  marks  shaped  by  light 
and  wind  . . . forms  that  have  only  a momentary 
existence. 

"In  the  sea-sky  images.  I'm  drawn  to  the  horizon 
line  as  the  only  reliable  line  in  that  space.  It  holds 
the  space  while  time  reshapes  the  forms  above  and 

" Vivian  Bower 


"I  have  been  been  working  mainly  with  black,  gray 
and  some  white.  People  ask  me,  'Why  don't  you  use 
color?  You  could  sell  your  work  more  easily!'  But 
for  me  the  issue  has  everything  to  do  with  blackness 
and  nothing  to  do  with  saleability. 

"The  blackness  is  the  night,  the  unknown,  that 
which  we  fear  and  yet  are  drawn  to,  that  which  ab- 
sorbs, and  ultimately  releases.  I do  not  see  myself 
as  making  pessimistic  pieces.  Rather,  1 am  looking 
to  where  the  darkness  reveals  itself  as  light. 

"The  forms  of  the  pieces,  whether  tetrahedron, 
pyramid,  sphere  of  square,  all  have  a singularity  of 
image.  They  each  have  one  center  of  gravity  that  col- 
lapses back  upon  itself,  before  pushing  out  again. 

"The  work  rests  between  a tension  of  opposites. 
The  pieces  look  heavy,  but  they  are  light.  They  look 
solid,  but  they  are  hollow.  They  recall  both  the 
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to  rediscover  this  over  and  over)  are  things  seen  in 
an  envelope  of  light.  Shadows  in  a clear  strong  light 
are  wonderful,  and  I have  painted  just  the  shadows 
in  a landscape. 

"I  have  liked  copying  things  as  a 'hook'  onto 
reality:  put  paper  down  on  the  ground  and  trace  a 
shadow;  put  a window  sash  on  the  canvas  and  trace 
around  it;  project  slides  and  draw  or  paint  directly 
on  the  canvas. 

"Light  is  more  than  just  the  physical  cause  of  what 
we  see.  Light  remains  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  powerful  of  human  experiences,  an  apparition 
understandably  worshipped,  celebrated,  and  impor- 
tuned in  religious  ceremonies.'  " (Rudolph  Arnheim) 

Ancil  Chasteen 

Provincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum 


primitive  and  hi-tech,  the  cosmic  and  the  molecular. 
They  are  hard  and  durable,  yet  they  are  made  of 
paper.  The  soft  threads  of  paper  are  pushed  up 
against  the  sharp  edges  of  razors,  glass  and  broken 
fragments. 

"The  act  of  gathering  these  fragments,  these 
discarded  objects  of  our  culture,  and  transforming 
them  into  a new  whole  has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  process. 

"Recently  I have  begun  a new  series  of  cast  col- 
umn pieces,  using  the  greens  and  yellows  found  in 
the  marble  of  Roma.  I have  no  idea  what  this  is  all 
about  or  where  it  will  lead  me.  But  I am  excited 
about  this  new  direction." 

Necee  Regis 

August  17— August  30 


Leslie  Wilcox  ‘‘Formal  Dickie’’ 

"1  translate  the  texture,  color,  and  body  form  of 
clothing  and  costume  into  freestanding  assemblages. 
Clothes  become  the  structure.  Humor  plays  an  in- 
tegral part,  too.  In  my  Dickie  Series,  the  dickie,  an 
article  of  clothing,  by  itself,  ceases  to  be  clothing. 
It  becomes  no  clothing,  or  anti-clothing.  I mold  the 
shapes  of  my  structures  as  if  the  human  body  were 
present,  invisibly,  holding  the  shape  in  the  clothes. 
I use  screen,  coat  them  with  resin  and  lacquer." 

Leslie  Wilcox 


Tennyson  Gallery 


"Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  bodies,  created  to  live  in 
harmony  with  our  natural  world,  are  becoming  ill 
and  miserable?  Our  senses  are  constantly  bombard- 
ed with  scenes  of  war,  pollution,  violence,  loud 
music,  loud  color,  loud  noise,  unwholesome  food, 
in  our  materialistic  consumer  society.  Reflect  a mo- 


Ancil Chasteen 

"My  recent  paintings  of  trees  and  bathers  derive 
from  Woodstock,  a landscape  of  mountains,  huge 
trees  and  incredibly  lush  foliage;  and  from  my  sum- 
mers spent  in  Truro.  Water  and  trees. 

"What  has  excited  me  most  to  paint  (I  have  had 


Tony  Vevers  ‘‘Ah  Winter!”  (1959) 

A Retrospective  of  Thirty  Five  Years-Work 


"When  you  live  year-round  in  Provincetown  you 
don't  confuse  your  summer  life  with  the  realities  of 
winter  existence:  the  first  is  busy  and  social;  the  lat- 
ter is  introspective,  with  moments  of  quiet  joy.  'Ah 
Winter!'  was  chosen  by  Milton  Avery  for  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Arts  Club  featuring  younger  ar- 
tists selected  by  recognized  older  artists. 

"Bill  Kennedy  who  was  the  director  of  the 
Padawer  Gallery  liked  'Ah  Winter!',  and  gave  me 
my  first  New  York  show  in  1960.  When  he  moved 
up-town  to  the  Nessler  Gallery  on  Madison  Avenue 
he  took  me  with  him  as  part  of  his  group.  Thanks 
to  his  efforts  my  work  was  soon  being  shown  na- 
tionally. I was  still  dependent  on  carpentry  and  con- 
struction work  for  a steady  income,  however." 

Tony  Vevers 


Jennifer  Gueguierre 


‘‘Sea  Fronds” 


ment  on  how  we're  treating  our  bodies.  We  are  bom 
into  a world  of  incredible  natural  beauty.  We  are 
meant  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  universe,  to  be 
a part  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  in  harmony  with  our 
natural  surroundings.  If  we  take  the  time  to  observe 
a shell,  to  first  of  all  see  its  color  and  shape,  and  then 
to  feel  its  form  and  texture,  to  hear  its  waves,  to 
think  about  its  origins  and  its  future,  to  truly  com- 
municate with  this  beautiful  object,  we'll  realize  that 
life  itself  is  represented  there  within.  With  that  one 
act  of  communication  we  are  in  harmony  with  our 
surroundings,  be  it  only  for  a brief  moment  and  we'll 
feel  nourished. 

"In  my  paintings  I extend  to  you  this  sense  of 
well-being,  this  harmony." 

Jennifer  Gueguierre 


Romanos  Rizk  ‘‘One  with  the  Tao  #651  ” 


"I  approach  the  canvas  in  a spontaneous  manner, 
like  a Samuri  going  into  battle  without  any  thought 
of  ever  coming  out.  I do  not  entertain  thoughts  of 
success  or  failure.  The  same  as  if  I worked  with  a 
sword,  I give  up  the  idea  that  I may  lose  my  life. 

I become  a formidable  opponent,  acting  from  a quiet 
mind. 

"The  Oriental  tradition  differs  from,  say. 
Renaissance  painting,  in  which  the  surface  was 
carefully  developed  in  a process  of  building  paint 
on  paint.  The  Oriental  artist  focused  on  the 
bmshstoke,  flow  of  ink,  and  the  line  produced.  Even 
the  basic  material,  rice  paper,  was  made  to  be  so 
fragile  that  it  eliminated  the  possibility  of  re-working 
the  painting.  Once  the  strokes  were  laid  on  paper, 
they  were  like  facts  that  had  come  into  existence  at 
the  occasion  of  the  artist's  signature. 

"I  did  not  begin  as  an  abstract  painter.  In  the 
early  days,  I was  committed  to  painting  in  a tradi- 
tional style  and  had  a reputation  as  a society  por- 
trait painter.  I was  living  in  New  York  City  where 
there  are  90,000  artists.  Then  I began  to  learn  to  play 
the  bousouki,  a Turkish  mandolin  made  popular  by 
the  Greeks.  I learned  to  play  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
tradition,  in  which  improvisation  is  the  classical 
form.  The  theme  is  simply  the  basis  from  which 
melodies,  harmonies,  reasonable  discord,  may  arise. 
I found  that  music  was  free  of  some  of  the  limita- 
tions of  representational  painting.  One  could  take 
the  notes  and  arrange  them  in  any  order  he  pleas- 
ed. But  with  representational  painting,  I could  not 
put  the  color  of  the  sky  on  the  ground,  nor  could 
I put  the  color  of  the  ground  up  in  the  sky. 

"Music  did  not  represent  water  and  sky  and  ac- 
tual objects.  I was  simply  dealing  with  sound,  which 
could  be  put  together  in  a non-objective  way.  A piece 
of  music  might  sound  like  a waterfall,  but  I can  hear 
it  also  as  pure  sound.  I realized  this  possibility  for 
painting  one  day  when  I had  a magnificent  accident 
as  I was  trying  to  open  the  stubborn  door  to  my 
studio,  and  the  wind  knocked  a can  of  wood  stain 
onto  a blank  canvas  and  created  an  instant  image 
that  shocked  me.  I saw  a design  burst  into  life  on 
a field  of  white. 

"Seeing  is  not  conditioned.  It  is  simply  seeing. 
I remain  amazed.  In  detroit,  during  a TV  interview, 
the  talk-show  host  called  me  'the  Rembrandt  of  cor- 
porate art’  because  my  abstract  paintings,  all 
numbered  in  a series  called  One  with  the  Tao,  hang 
in  over  thirty  corporations." 

From  an  interview  with  Romanos  Rizk  by  Brigit 
Shea  Truex. 
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July  23— July  30 


Richard  Pepitone 


“Mask” 


“I  will  say  this  about  my  work;  1 first  started  out 
making  sculptures  from  large  body  parts,  from 
molds  taken  from  the  bodies  of  some  of  my  friends 
who  were  willing  to  pose  for  me.  Then  I made 
fragments  of  these  body  parts.  And  now  I am  mak- 
ing fragments  of  fragments.  I want  to  make  my  work 
work  as  a fragment,  yet  as  a whole;  a fragment 
which  does  not  look  incomplete.” 

Richard  Pepitone 


August  13  — 19 


Mary  Kass  “Abstraction  in  Yellow  & Black” 


“I  returned  to  Provincetown  after  a long  absence, 
hoping  to  renew  myself,  in  my  spirit  and  in  my 
work.  The  paintings  and  drawings  that  I am  show- 
ing now,  reflect  for  me  the  changes  that  1 have  been 
going  through.  1 love  the  strength  and  subtlety  that 
is  here  in  the  nature  around  me,  and  it  is  this, 
primarily,  that  I want  to  realize  in  my  work,  whether 
it  takes  the  form  of  pure  abstraction  or  semi- 
abstraction. I believe  a painting  must  be  like  music, 
parts  carrying  on  a conversation,  interweaving  and 
relating,  and  forming  in  the  end  a world  complete 
in  itself.  Then  it  will  talk  and  communicate  with  me 
also,  as  the  viewer,  and  the  excitement  of  creating 
goes  on.” 

Mary  Kass 


August  13— August  20 
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Dee  Kennedy  “Fall  from  Grace” 

"The  birds  are  symbols  of  my  reaction  to  my  in- 
volvement with  the  nuclear  freeze  movement. 

"When  asked  to  do  a piece  for  an  exhibit  for  Ar- 
tists for  Survival,  I pondered  over  how  to  present 
my  feelings  in  a work  of  art.  Many  of  my  friends 
were  expressing  their  feelings  by  depicting  scenes 
of  nuclear  holocaust.  When  1 tried  to  work  in  this 
vein,  1 became  depressed  and  felt  that  I must  find 
an  alternative  and  symbolic  way  of  expressing  my 
love  for  nature,  the  world  and  its  people,  all  things 
that  would  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a nuclear  war. 

"The  natural  symbol  for  me  was  the  bird.  Birds 
have  traditionally  been  symbols  of  joy,  peace  and 
love.  They  are  beautiful  in  shape  and  color  and 
evoke  a feeling  of  freedom. 

"The  wood  sculptures  were  constructed  from 
pieces  of  fishcrate  boxes  washed  ashore  and  col- 
lected on  the  beaches  of  Provincetown.  Colored  by 
sun  and  salt  and  shaped  by  wind  and  wave." 

D.  Wagner  Kennedy 


Cape  Cod  Photography  Show, 

Opening  August  6 August  6— August  13 


Joseph  Patrick 


"I  am  a high  teacher  and  instructor  in  photography 
in  Falmouth,  and  I am  a native  of  Provincetown, 
where  I have  taken  many  pictures  of  the  underside 
of  the  wharves,  in  winter  with  ice,  at  low  tide,  at 
high  tide  with  the  water  mirror-smooth.  1 show  a 
view  of  reality  often  overlooked  by  the  casual 

" Joseph  T.  Patrick 


David  Wright  Gallery 


Bubba  Geiger 


"Art  can  leave  the  viewer  in  an  altered  state, 
hopefully  a better  state.  The  artist  moves  through 
his  problems  the  way  concentric  waves  ripple  away 
from  a stone  dropped  in  the  water,  a process  that 
takes  one  away  from  the  origin,  pushing  on  until  the 
impulse  is  exhausted.  When  you  commit  yourself 
to  art  it  is  important  to  realize  that  you  will  never 
arrive,  that  you  will  always  be  exploring,  moving  on 
to  other  levels,  expanding  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pulse, dropping  a bigger  stone  in  wider  water.” 

Bubba  Geiger 


August  4 — 18 


Nelson 


"These  paintings  are  not  meant  to  be  seen  in  terms 
of  line,  color  or  style.  They  are  meant  to  be  felt.  This 
work  is  about  direct  experience.  Paint  is  the  tool  I 
am  using.” 

Nelson 


Hell’s  Kitchen  Gallery 


I 


Dan  Larkin  “Cottage,  Beach  Point” 
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July  25— August  7 
Oliver  Chaffee 

“Sale  of  a Private  Collection” 
Oils  and  ujatercolors 

August  I— 14 

Geroge  Crosby 

“Summer  Works” 

Oils 

August  15—28 

Michael  Rogovsky 

“Human  Images” 

Oils 

New  Work  Available  by 

Joan  Pereira 

Gouache  and  Monotypes 


Provincetouun  Fhinters 

€orly  (5j  Contemporary 

D€B€RRV  GF)UL6RV 

212  CommerciQl  Street,  Provincetoujn 
(617)  487-4231 
11  Q.m.  to  10  p.m.  doily 


EVA  DE  NAGY 
GALLERY 


Established  1960 

427  Commercial  Street  Provincetmvn,  MA  02657 


Paintings, 
Pastels 
& Drawings 

by  Eva  De  Nagy 


Hours: 

10AM— 1PM 
8PM— 10PM 
Off  Season 
By  Appointment 
(617)  487-9669 


A Pastel 

by  Eva  De  Nagy 


AUGUST  2 - AUGUST  15 
JUDITH  BROWN 

SCULPTURE  and  DRAWINGS 


Flowing,  baroque  figures  from  scrap  metal 
that  shimmer  with  movement.  The  Gallery  is 
pleased  to  present  another  show  of  great 
strength  and  exuberance.  Many  new  and 
vivid  figurative  drawings  as  well. 


AUGUST  9 - AUGUST  23 
CONTEMPORARY  CHINESE 
WOODBLOCK  PRINTS 

An  intriguing  portfolio  of  fine  new  prints 
from  China,  in  cooperation  with  New  China 
Artisan  Imports.  Their  first  U S.  Exhibit. 
Affords  an  impressive  insight  into  current 
Chinese  printmaking. 


AUGUST  16  - AUGUST  29 
DAVID  SHAINBERG 

PREMIER  SHOW  OF  OIL  PAINTINGS 

Abstract  paintings,  often  landscape- 
inspired.  Colors  that  fascinate  as  they 
allow  solid  forms  to  emerge  and  invent  a 
new  vision. 


KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 

EAST  MAIN  STREET,  WELLFLEET,  MASS.  02667  (617)  349-2482 


237  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA 
487-2460 
11  AM-11  PM 
Daily 


Summer  Schedule  of  Shows 

August  1 ROMANOS  RIZK 

Paintings— Collage 

PAULA  CREVOSHAY 
One  of  a kind  gold  jewelry 

August  15  RON  FOWLER 

Paints  and  Collage 

JOHN  FLEMMING 
Sculptural  masks 

August  29  KIM  KETTLER 

Handmade  paper  collage 
MARIAN  ROTH 
Photography 

September  5 FRANK  MILBY 

Oils 

FRANK  LITTO 
Wood  wall  sculpture 

Reception  for  the  Artists:  7—10  PM  Opening  Night 


Painting  • Sculpture  • Jewelry  • Art  Goods 


Tennyson 

Gallery 

& META.MORPHOSIS.  INC.  ^ 
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LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

AN  ARTISTS’  PLACE 


VARUJAN  BOGHOSIAN 
FRITZ  BULTMAN 
CARMEN  CICERO 
SIDEO  FROMBOLUTI 
ED  GIOBBI 
BUDD  HOPKINS 
LEO  MANSO 
ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 
PAUL  RESIKA 
JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD 
SIDNEY  SIMON 
NORA  SPEYER 
TONY  VEVERS 


August  10  — 23  FAVORITE  WORK 
August  24  — Sept.  6.  PAPER  ANNIVERSARY 


492  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA.  TEL:  (617)  487-1795 
OPEN  DAILY  11— 2 & 6 — 9 OR  BY  APPT./OPEN  RAINY  AFTERNOONS 


Stux  New  York— September  ’86 

Paul  Laffoley — Visionary  Paintings 
Johnnie  Ross— Abstract  Paintings 

411  West  Broadway,  New  York 
10012  212/219-0010 


Stux  Boston— September  ’86 


Suzanne  Higgins— Realist  Paintings 


36  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
02116  617/267-7300 


ARTHUR  COHEN 

PETER 

PLAMONDON 

AUGUST  1—14 

RECEPTION  FOR  THE  ARTISTS  SAT.  AUGUST  2nd,  8 — 10 


JAMES 

HANSEN 


AUGUST  15—31 

RECEPTION  FOR  THE  ARTIST  SAT.  AUGUST  16th,  8 — 10 


EAST  END  GALLERY 

424  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN  • MA 

(617) 

487-2913 


02657 
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Denise  Minter 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO 


MAIL  TO: 

PROVINCETOWN  ARTS 
P O BOX  35 

PROVINCETOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS  02657 
(617)  487-3167  or  349-2333 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

PHONE  NUMBER: 

$6.00  PER  YEAR  (includes  postage  & handling) 
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Provincetown 
Art  Association 
& Museum 


1986 


AUCTION 

KAREN  KEENE,  Auctioneer 
Robert  Skinner  Galleries,  Boston,  MA 

FINE  ART,  FOLK  ART,  & ANTIQUES 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  7:30  pm 


PRE -REG  I STRAY  I ON  and  PREVIEW 

Thursday,  JuLy  31,  12-4  & 7-10  pm 

FrLday,  August  1,  12-4  & 7-10  pm 

Saturday,  August  2,  12-4  pm 


460  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 


A VERY  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  THE  ARTISTS  AND  DONORS 

ROBERT  MOTHERWELL  MILTON  AVERY  NANNO  DEGROOT  CHAIM  GROSS  PABLO  PICASSO 
REMO  FARRUGGIO  PETER  BUSA  WILLIAM  EVAUL  JOAN  M I RO  LOUISE  NEVELSON 
DAVID  HOCKNEY  PETER  MACARA  SAMUEL  ADLER  S.  BLANCHARD  BETTY  BOD  I AN 
ANNE  BROWN  CHRIS  BRUNO  JOSIA  CHILD  NASSOS  DAPHNIS  MORRIS  DAVIDSON 


BRADLEY  DEHNER  K.  DELITTLE 
GESELA  ELLIS  RAY  ELMAN 
LILY  HARMON  MARSTON  HODGIN 
ALLAN  LONG  BLANCHE  LUCILLE 

GAIL  MARKS  JOAN  MCDMILLER 

RAY  NOLIN  STEVEN  C.  NORRIS 


TOWANDA  DENAGY  SHERMAN  DREXLER  ETHEL  EDWARDS 

CY  FRIED  MIRIAM  FRIED  ESTHER  GENTLE  ED  G I OBB I 
JOE  KAPLAN  ATSUSHI  K I KUCH I LUCY  L'ENGLE 
ABBI  MARCHESANI  MARCIA  MARCUS  BORIS  MARGO 
MARY  NAPOLITANO  MICHAEL  NAZUR  BLOSSOM  NEWMAN 

IAN  PINKERSON  ABE  RATTNER  ROD  RODGERS 
ROBERT  RAUSCHENBERG  ARL I E S I NA I KO  SUZANNE  S I NA I KO  PIERRE  SOULAGES 
RAPHAEL  SOYER  HENRY  STEIG  MIMI  STEIG  B.  HE  I DE  THOMAS  L.  TRYNZ  MARIE 
VASSALLO  WILLIAM  VON  DER  HEYDT  PETER  WATTS  OSS  I ZINNER  CAROLYN  FISHER- 
ABRAM  MADGE  BLUMENCRANZ  VARUJAN  BOGHOS I AN  DR.  EMILY  FARNHAM  HARVEY  DODD 
JULES  AND  LEE  BRENNER  DAVID  JARRETT  JOHN  GREGORY  JUDY  CICERO  ROBERT 
HARRISON  GLADYS  MCLEOD  JEAN  KENT  TRACY  O’  KATES  PETER  HUTCHINSON  RICHARD 
PEPITONE  RACHEL  GIESE  EVANS  WALKER  MICHAEL  ROGOVSKY  NANCY  WHORF  SELINA 
TRIEFF  DR.  PETER  M I LSKY  PHYLLIS  AND  ARTHUR  WACHTEL  AL  JAFFEE  PETER  TOMPKINS] 
LEE  SKYE  DR.  WALTER  RICHTER  JIM  HANSEN  GILBERT  FRANKLIN  WILLIAM  AND 
RHODA  ROSSMOORE  BILL  O’HARA  BESS  ARNOLD  DR.  STEPHEN  BERNSTEIN  MIMI  GROSS 
ROBERT  BULLINGER  DENNIS  DEBERRY  ANNE  LORD  BETHUEL  JAMIESON  ALICE  MONGEAU 


SIDNEY  CHERESH  BESS  SCHUYLER  JOSEPH  HAWTHORNE  SIDNEY  SIMON  JOHN  AND  | 
LYNN  KEARNEY  ELLEN  O’DONNELL  GEORGIA  COXE  HELEN  STILES  MARIAN  ROTH  I 
ALLEN  SWARTZ  MARJORIE  WINDUST  HALPER  ROSAMOND  TIRANA  MILTON  SCHACHTER 

MISCHA  RICHTER  AMY  WILKINSON  STUDIO  BY  THE  SEA  SUSAN  BAKER  CHLOE  CLEWORTH 

ANDREA  AND  DONALD  KLINE  SALLY  AVERY  BILL  BAXTER  M 1 HRAN  CHOBAN 1 AN  MIRIAM  , 

HAPGOOD  DEWITT  ELLA  FARRUGGIO  PAT  DEGROOT  MERVIN  JULES  STEVE  KATY  RAYMOND  i 

ALLAN  JOHNSON  BILL  MICKLEY  TOM  MOORE  ROZ  ROOSE  LENORE  ROSS  V.  HENRY  ROTHS 

CHILD  BARBARA  RUSHMORE  PAT  SHULTZ  RUTH  SEGAL  MRS.  JOHN  A.  THOMAS  MARIE 
VASSALLO  BARBARA  AND  HOWARD  WISE  EAST  END  GALLERY  HELL’S  KITCHEN  GALLERY 

IRONMONGERS  LONG  POINT  GALLERY  THE  EURO  CAFE  LINDA  TENNYSON  GALLERY  DIMITRI 
CROSYAFINGAS  FLYER’S  BOAT  YARD  PUCCI’S  HARBORS  I DE  RESTAURANT  NAUSET  MARSH 
GREENERY  MAD  HATTER  BEACHY  ATTITUDES  MOORS  RESTAURANT  AESOP’S  TABLES  SETH 

BECKENSTEIN  JUDY  S LATTE RY - WAMPUM . ETC.  LABYRINTH  FRONT  STREET  RESTAURANT 

C I RO  AND  SAL'S  THE  RED  INN  SAL’S  PLACE  THE  MASTHEAD  OCEAN’S  INN  THE  FLAGSHIP 
THE  BOATSLIP  RESTAURANT  CAFE  EXPRESS  SNUG  HARBOR  BASIL’S  PLACE  MCCABE  LUMBER 

TODD’S  REPAIR  SERVICE  THE  STUDIO  SHOP  THE  LIVERPOOL  SHOP  NAP  I ’ S RESTAURANT 

EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY  SPIRITUS  PIZZA  TIP  FOR  TOPS ’ N RESTAURANT  SILK  & FEATHERS 

^f*A®TREE  ’ S EVERBREEZE  RESTAURANT  PROVINCETOWN  TENNIS  CLUB  CONTINUUM  PROVINCE- 
TOWN  SEAFOOD  MARKET  ETTA  SILVERSMITHS  EMPORIUM  THE  CANDLEMAKER  RARE  AND 

BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  IMPULSE  GALLERY  ZEUS  KLOZ  DIANE  VETROMILE  WHORF’S  LANDING 

ROCK  SPRAY  NURSERY  ORLEANS  ART  GALLERY  GOOD  SCENTS  WAVES  CAPE  LIGHT  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY SHANKPAINTER  PRINTING  COMPANY  BENSON  YOUNG  AND  DOWNES  CAPTAIN  ALSUM’S 

PROVINCETOWN  BOOK  SHOP  PACE  GALLERY  PORTUGUESE  PRINCESS  THANK  YOU  ONE  AND  ALL 


A SILENT  AUCTION  will  feature  many  special  services,  meals  at  restaurants,  and  other  items. 
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WENDY  KINCAID 
ELIZABETH  WOOD 

PROVINCETOWN’S  UNIQUE 
ART  SUPPLY  STORE 


CUSTOM  ORDERS 
SPECIALTY  ITEMS 
QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 


OPEN  YEAR  GROUND 

. . . but  “A/ev^er  on  Sunday” 

441  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  617-487-9119 


6XPOSUR6 


Gallery  of  Photography 


^ulkj  It  " IS 

l\jt«H*AX  25  - I) 

lo  ( 

’r|owyii*d’  ^ 

7)64<a»A(n  2d  - 

46  Main  St  Orleans.  MA  02653 

617-255-6808 

Gallery  Hours:  Tuesday-Friday  9-5  Saturday  9-12 


V.  Bobri  at  vork  on  a Provinceiown  deck  ‘ i 

in  1936,  with  young  admirer  N.  Van  Dereck  ’ ^ ^ 

^appreciation 
starts  early 


eye  6 horus 

Frame 

shop 

■ QUALITY  CUSTOM  FRAMIW& 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

■ IOO%  ACID-FREE  MATS 
AND  BACKING- 

■ OVER  200  FRAMING  STYLES 
INCLUDING  WOOD  AND  METAL 

■ ONE  WEEK  SERVICE  ON 
MOST  FRAMING 

OP£N  YEAR-ROL/h/D  Ham-Spm 
CAROL  TAYLOR  7 FREEMAN  ST. 

PHOtJE  A87'9I6Z 
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STEPHEN  FLETCHER,  Auctioneer 
gf  Robert  Skinner,  Boston 

Pre-re^stration  & Previews: 


Preview  Party&  Silent  Auction: 
Friilav  Mist  15, 8-10  PM. 


* 


Registration:  S3.00 
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467  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
TELEPHONE  487-0134 

Wonderful  and  unique 
Savory  and  dessert 
Specialties  by  Rosemary  Elliott 

Wines,  fresh  vegetables,  meat, 
groceries  and  spirits. 

A Provincetown  institution  for  150  years. 


Italian  Restaurant 


Dinner  Served  Nightly  from  6 pm 
Bar  & Lounge  until  1 AM 

4 Kiley  Court 
Reservations:  487-9151 


On  exhibit: 


the  handmade  paper  collages  of 
Kim  Victoria  Kettler 

(shown):  Believing  in  honest,  fearless  love 
10  X 24".  1985 


Main  Street  • 349-6450  • Welifleet 


t/fj  ff 

Tfye  Masthead 

Resort 


Offers  Distinctive  Accommodations  in  an 
Authentic  Cape  Cod  Setting 


• Cottages  & rooms 

• 400  feet  of  private  beach 

• Luxury  kitchens  & baths 

• Boat  moorings  & launch  service 
for  visiting  yachtsmen 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

P.O.  Box  577  31—41  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 — 0577  Tel:  (617)487-0523 
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Northern  Lights 
Leather  , 


FINE  LEATHER  FASHIONS 


sensational  suedes  and  leathers 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN! 


361  commercial  street  provincetown 


‘^BOOKS 


to  tickle 
your^ 
fancy 

246  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


The  Cape  Codder  Guest  House 

old-fashioned  comfort  in  the  quiet  east  end 
570  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
manager  Barbara  Mayo,  487-0131 


LLAMA 

INTERNATIONAL  FOLK  ART 
* RUGS  & TAPESTRIES 


382  Commercial  St 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
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We  are  happy 
to  support  the  arts 
in  Provincetown. 


SHULTZ 


rr^^sociaircs 


Deal  EsIaLc  Drokcre 


406  Commercial  61. 
Lenore  Provincclown.Ma8^.02657 

Hazel  Warner  617-  487-9550 


LOWER  CAPE 

DE1\TAL 

ASSOCIATES 


PETER  W.  MILSKY,  d.d.s,  f.a.g.d. 
THOMAS  A KERSTEN,  d.d.s. 
CHERYL  L.  ANDREWS,  d m d 


LOWER  CAPE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATES 
SUPPORTS 
THE  ARTS!!! 


54  HARRY  KEMP  WAY 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

487-9936 


48  ELDREDGE  PARK  WAY 
ORLEANS,  MA  02653 
255-0516 


PETER  DOW  CAMPBELL,  II 

Counselor  at  Law 

Serving  the  Artist 
and  the  Arts  Community 


Orleans  Provincetown 

255-4494  487-2032 
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TENNIS  I?  CLUB 


"tennis  with  a twist" 


"Gala  Fundraiser 
Dinner  Dance  - 
Reggae  Band 
July  26th" 


"Donations 
Dance  Awards 
Banquet 
Aug.  30  — 31" 


"4th  Annual 

Cranberry 

Classic 

Y ear-rounders 
Tournament 
sometime  in 
September" 


"Year  Rounders 
Open  Finals  / 
President's 
Cocktail  Party  - 
July  4th" 


"Artists  & 
Writers 
Tournament 
/ Pro's  Cookout 
/ Cocktail  party 
Aug.  9—  10" 


"membership  available  • call  club  at  487-9574  at  286  Bradford  St." 
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A business  complex,  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 

Featuring  handcrafted  Sterling  & Fashion 
Jewelry,  Pastel  Portraits,  Leather  Craft,  Pottery, 
decorative  Paintings  & dozens  of  other  Crafts.  A 
part  of  Provincetown’s  great  tradition. 

Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available. 

237-241  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 487-1966 


fine  dining  Sc  lodging 


Dimiei^  serwd  nigkly  SUTSDAT  BRUNCH 
6-OO-lhOO  l0:^0-l:^O 


1 86  Commercial  Street  , 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts  026r57 
487-1443 


PROVINCETOWN  GROUP 
GALLERY 
286  BRADFORD  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02657 
617  487  0275 


AUGUST  3— AUGUST  16 


VIVIAN  BOWER 
NECEE  REGIS 
RAYMOND  ELMAN 


AUGUST  17— AUGUST  30 


ANCIL  CHASTEEN 
JIM  FORSBERG 
LESLIE  WILCOX 


AUGUST  31— SEPTEMBER  14 


DIRECTOR’S  INVITATIONAL 


NEW  HOURS:  11—4  DAILY  plus 
6—8  SATURDAY  & SUNDAY 

DIRECTOR:  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 

ALL  OPENING  RECEPTIONS: 
SUNDAYS  6— 8 PM 
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Watermark  Inn 


Judith  Richland 
603  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
61 7/487-2506  or  61 7/868-4034 

Provincetown 's  newest  and 
most  luxurious  suites  on 
the  ocean.  Enjoy  the 
dramatic  and  spacious 
architectural  environment, 
the  elegant  furnishings, 
and  private  decks  on  the 
ocean.  On  the  quiet  east 
end  you  have  a private 
beach,  parking  and 
spectacular  panoramic 
views  of  the  harbor  and 
bay.  Open  year  round. 

Write  or  call  for  a brochure. 


WOMR 
9t9fm 


Enjoy  a Vacation 

without 

commercial  interruptions 


Listen  to 


91.9  mi 


Featuring  the  best  in 

Folk,  Jazz,  Classical,  New  Age 
Blues,  Reggae,  Rock,  Public  Affairs, 
Culture,  The  Arts,  Science,  Oral  History 
The  Environment,  and  much  more 
than  you  imagine. 


and 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  LISTENED  TO  . . . UNDERWRITE 
AN  HOUR  OE  PROGRAMMING  ON  WOMR  . . . 

GET  YOUR  MESSAGE  ACROSS  WITH  THREE 
UNDERWRITING  CREDITS  PER  HOUR  . . . 


UNDERWRITING 

IT’S  A GREAT  WAY  TO  BE  HEARD 


91.9  fm 
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DAVID  BROWN  GALLERY 

430CommercialSt.  487-4424 
Daily  1 1 am  — 4 pm;  7 pm  — 1 1 pm 
Beginning  June  20 
Director:  Grace  Consoli 

A contemporary  fine  art  gallery  currently  showing 
the  work  of:  Barbara  Baum.  Bill  Barrell,  Petey 
Brown.  David  Carbone,  Grant  Drumheller.  Vico 
Fabbris,  Gina  Fiedel,  Jon  Imber,  David  Ratner. 

Adam  Simon. 

ROBERT  CLIBBON  GALLERY 

120  Commercial  St.  487-3563 
Daily  Warn  — 6pm 

Director:  Robert  Gibbon  & Melyssa  Bearse 
A summer  gallery  specializing  in  color  etchings  of  marine  and 
animal  life,  romantic  themes  and  dune  landscapes,  Robert  Clib- 
bon  and  Melyssa  Bearse,  his  wife,  sell  their  work  directly  to  the 
public.  Both  are  prize  winning  printmakers. 

T)E  BERRY  GALLERY 

21 2 Commercial  St.  487-4231 
Daily  Warn  — 10 pm 
Director:  Dennis  De  Berry 

A fine  arts  gallery  dealing  exclusively  in  works  of  Provincetown 
Painters,  both  past  and  present.  Emphasizing  the  rich  heritage  of 
Provincetown's  art  colony.  Located  across  from  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office. 

HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY 

437  Commercial  Street 
487-3329 

Open  daily  11  — 11  and  weekends 
through  October. 

Dodd's  Cape  Cod  gardens,  architecure,  street 
scenes,  woods  and  beaches  are  featured  in 
watercolors.  pastels,  monotypes  and  etchings  An 
artist-owned  gallery. 

EAST  END  GALLERY 

424  Commercial  St.  487-2913 
Daily  1 1 am  — 1 1 pm;  closed  Sundays 
Director:  Michael  Maloney 

Exhibiting  original  works  of  an  by  young  Boston,  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  & Provincetown  painters.  Prints  by  internationally  known 
anists  Robert  Motherwell,  David  Hockney,  )im  Dine,  Andy 
Warhol  & many  others.  Artists'  jewelry  & sculpture. 

7 EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY 

7 Freeman  St.  487-9162 
Daily  year  round  — Hours  posted 
Directors:  Carol  Taylor  & Napi  Van  Dereck 
A gallery  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of  Provincetown  artists,  both 
past  and  present.  Complete  & professional  framing  services 
available  for  tmth  the  artist  and  the  public. 

FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery 

24  Pearl  St.  487-9960 

Daily  1 pm  — 5 pm;  7pm  — 9 pm  Sat. &Sun. 

Director:  Sharon  Horvath 

A non-profit  gallery  showing  the  contemporary  works  in  all  media 
by  past  and  present  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

THE  GALLERY 

453  Commercial  Street 
4 87-3046 
Director:  Maggie 

A cooperative  group  of  Provincetown  artists 
exhibiting  works  in  water  colors,  woodcuts, 
charcoal,  oil,  stone,  and  photography 

GALLERY  331 

331  Commercial  Street 
Daily  11  a.m.  — 2p.m.,  7 
p.m.  — ll  p.m. 

1 4 Woman  Artists:  Susan  Baker,  Carol  Donahoe, 

Joyce  Johnson 

Mary  Kass,  Dee  Kennedy,  Erna  Fartoll,  Carol 
Fugliese,  Marion  Roth,  Diane  Shumway,  Rosalind 
Smith,  Ilona  Smithkin,  Janice  Walk,  Emilie  Walker, 

Mary  Weeder. 

ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY 

355  Commercial  St.  487-14  14  or  487-0065 
Daily  1 1 am  — 1 1 pm 

Directors:  Ellen  Harris  Winans  &Elsbeth  Hino 
A gallery  of  fine  arts  & fine  crafts  in  all  media  including  works  by 
the  foremost  artists  & artisans  in  America  including  the  Pueblo 
Indians.  Featuring  paintings,  etchings,  sculpture,  ceramics  & artist 
conceived,  executed  & signed  art  glass.  Exhibitions  throughout 
the  18th  season. 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

2 Cosnold St.-On  the  Beach  487-2  l69or  487-0955 
Town  Landing  Opposite  Adam 's  Pharmacy 
Parking  available 
Daily  1 1 am  — 1 1 prn 
Director:  lulie  Heller 

Featuring  an  extensive  collection  of  work  by  early  Provincetown 
painters  and  printmakers  plus  fine  estate  jewelry,  folk  art, 
Americana,  antique  toys  and  19th  & 20th  century  decorative  arts 
as  well  as  contemporary  art. 

HELL'S  KITCHEN  GALLERY 

439  Commercial  St.  487-3570 
Daily  11am—  11  pm 
Director:  5teve  Fitzgerald 

Work  of  artists:  lay  Critchley,  John  Dowd,  Diana  Horowitz  and 
Joel  Meyerowitz. 

HYENA: 

A Gallery  of  Uncommon  Art 

383  Commercial  Street  487-9350,  487-9615 


Directors:  Richard  Broadman,  Mia 
Saunders 

Hours:  12—5,  7—11  p.m. 

HYENA  GALLERY  shows  artists  of  exceptional 
technical  abilities  who  have  avoided  traditional 
gallery  exhibitions. 

IMPULSE 

188  Commercial  St.  487- 1 154 
Daily  Warn  — 1 1 pm 
Director:  Frederick  D.  Bayer 

A gallery  featuring  the  finest  selection  of  contemporary  American 
crafts  on  Cape  Cod.  Also  drawings,  paintings  and  prints  by  Al 
Capp,  Peter  Coes,  Keith  Haring,  Henry  Hensche,  Karl  Knaths,  Kas 
Sable  and  others. 

LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

492  Commercial  St.  487-1795 
Daily  11  am  — 2 pm;  6 pm  — 9 pm 
Director:  Robert  Cill 

Featuring  works  by:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman,  Carmen 
Cicero,  Sideo  Fromboluti,  fd  Ciobbi,  Budd  Hopkins,  Leo  Manso, 
Robert  Motherwell,  Paul  Resika,  Judith  Rothschild,  Sidney  Simon, 
Nora  Speyer  and  Tony  Vevers. 

MASSIMO 

416CommercialSt.  487-0265 
Daily  1 1 am  — 2pm;  6pm  — 10pm 
Directors:  Thomas  Antonelli  & terry  Ciardelli 
Contemporary  paintings  by  local  artist.  Sculpture,  ceramics,  a col- 
lection of  art  pottery  and  glass  - circa  1920-1940.  Monthly 
shows. 


EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY 

427  Commercial  St.  487-9669 
Daily  10am—  1 pm;  8 pm  — 10  pm 
Offseason  by  appointment 
Director:  Eva  De  Nagy 

Our  26th  season.  Paintings,  pastels  & drawings  by  Eva  De  Nagy; 
lithographs  by  Dali  & Fou|ita;  17th  century  Santos  from  the 
Phillipines;  ivory  & semi-precious  stone  carvings;  bronzes  from 
Nepal,  jewelry  designed  by  Eva  De  Nagy.  Featuring  African  & 
Asiatic  art. 

OPEN  END  GALLERY 

94-96  Bradford  St.  487-0757 
Daily  4 pm  — / 1 pm;  closed  Monday 
Director:  Brewster  Luttrell 

A new  gallery  exhibiting  works  by  young  Detroit.  Houston,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago  artists  No-Brand  Art,  multi  media  by  Province- 
town  painters  and  sculptors 

ANNE  PACKARD  GALLERY 

62 1 Commercial  St.  487-3965 
Daily  1 1 am  —8  pm 
Director:  Leslie  Rome 

Select  recent  works  by  Anne  Packard  and  Cynthia  Packard  along 
with  works  by  P.  M.  Koch,  Martha  Dunigan  and  Ann  Sammus. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  St.  487-1750 
Daily  12N  — 4 pm;  7pm  — 10pm 
Director:  William  H.  Evaul,  Ir. 

One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a,  perma- 
nent collection  of  regional  art  from  the  past  80  years.  Organized 
in  1914.  Special  exhibitions,  juried  shows  and  performing  arts 
programs  throughout  the  season. 

PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY 

286  Bradford  St.  487-0275  or  349-2333 
Daily  n am  — 4 pm 
Sat.  & Sun.  6—8  pm 
Director:  Christopher  Busa 

The  22nd  season.  Currently  representing:  Bosson,  Bower, 
Chasteen,  Dukess,  Elman,  Forsberg,  Halvorsen,  Horowitz,  Noglec, 
Regis,  Remick,  Richter,  Sandman,  Shahn,  Tirana,  Wells,  Wilcox, 
Zimiles, 


TENNYSON  GALLERY 

237  Commercial  St.  487-3518 
Daily  Warn  — 11  pm 

Directors:  Bruce  Deely,  Tom  Calvin,  Al  Davis 
& Linda  Tennyson 

Professionally  representing  Provincetown's  most  select  group  of 
artists  _ featuring  the  finest  in  jewelry,  sculpture,  art  glass  and 
ceramics  presented  in  a spacious  and  inspired  setting. 

TIRCA  KARLIS  GALLERY 

353  Commercial  St. 

Tues.-Sat.  1 1 am  — 2 pm;  7pm  — 1 1 pm 
Sun.  1 1 am  — 2pm;  closed  Mondays 
Director:  Aaron  Cohen 

The  28th  year  of  exhibiting  in  Provincetown  the  finest  examples  of 
works  in  oils,  watercolors  and  drawings.  Each  Friday  a new  show 
opening,  7 pm  — 1 1 pm. 

WEDNESDAYS 

212A  Bradford  Street 

487-2444 

Open  5 — 9 

A gallery  the  way  it  used  to  be,  showing  Cape 
Cod  photographers,  painters  and  sculptors. 

WENNIGER  GRAPHICS  PRINTMAKER 
GALLERY 

445  Commercial  St.  487-2306 
Daily  11am—  11  pm 
Director:  Susanna  Wenniger 

From  Newbury  Street  to  Provincetown.  Exhibitions  every  two 
weeks  beginning  May  31  with  Narratives,  Wenniger;  followed  by 
)yne  14  — Monotypes;  June  28  — Mezzotints,  Roihe;  July  12  — 
Art  Deco,  Erte;  July  26  — Cast  Papers;  August  9 — Color,  Kuzo  & 
Hoeksima;  and  August  23  — Fantasy. 


Truro 


CASTLE  HILL, 

Truro  Center  for  the  Arts 

Junction  of  Castle  Hill  and  Meetinghouse  Rds 

in  Truro  Center 

349-7511 

Daily  10  — 5,  Sat.  10—1 
Director:  Barbara  Baker 

Through  July  the  Center  will  exhibit  work  by  July  faculty,  including 
Paul  Bowen,  Sal  Del  Deo,  Rachel  Giese,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  Ann 
Lord,  Jim  Peters,  Anna  Poor  and  Tony  Vpvers. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  GALLERY 

North  Truro  Center, 

487-1190 

Gallery  hours:  10  — 5 pm 
Mon.  through  Sat. 

Group  show  of  gallery  artists. 


THE  SUSAN  BAKER 
MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

Rte  6A,  North  Truro 
(617)  487-2557 

A gallery  ol  humorous  art  — books,  paintings,  paper  mache 
sculpture  — jewelry  "The  biggest  ego-trip  on  Cape  Cod': 


Wellfleet 


BLUE  HERON  GALLERY 

Bank  St., 

349-6724 

Open  7 days  a week,  from  9—6. 

BREHMER  GRAPHICS 

Commercial  St., 

349-9565 

CAPE  IMPRESSIONS  GALLERY 

Cielo  Gallery  Cafe 
East  Mam  St., 

349-2108 

Open  10  am  — 6 pm  daily 

Featuring  paperworks  by  Michele  Tuegel  and  Susan  Lange,  ano 
the  art  glass  ol  Charles  Wright. 

CHERRYSTONE  GALLERY 

East  Commercial  St.  349-3026 
12—6,  Tues.-Sat. 

Directors:  Frances  Upham  & Sally  Nerber 
Exhibiting:  Berenice  Abbot,  Josep  Albers,  Eugene  Atget.  Paul 
Bowen,  Fritz  Bultman,  Carmen  Cicero,  Robert  Motherwell,  Helen 
M Wilson,  Tim  Woodman,  and  others 

COVE  GALLERY 

Commercial  St., 

349-2530 

Open  from  10  am  — 6 pm 

HOPKINS  GROUP  GALLERY 

Main  St.  (next  to  the  Post  Office) 

Open  Sun  through  Wed.  from  1 0 am  — 5 pm 
Thurs.,  Fri.,  and  Sat  until  10  pm. 

Group  show  of  gallery  artists 

JACOB-FANNING  GALLERY 

Bank  Square 
349-9546 

Open  daily  from  10  am  — 5 pm 
Featuring  work  by  Betty  Bodian,  Eslie  Darling,  Dons  Driscoll,  Harold 
Friedlander,  Eleanor  Fern  Jones,  M Zena  Lesser,  Willie  Marlowe 
and  Milton  Wright 

KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 

E Mam.  St., 

349-2482 

Open  Mon.  through  Sat.  from  10  am  — 5:30  pm 
Sun.  from  noon  — 4 pm. 

Featuring  group  show  ol  gallery  artists;  March  Avery,  Walter  Dor- 
rell,  Barbara  Johnson,  Patrick  Webb,  Robert  Sweeney 

LEFT  BANK  GALLERY 

Commercial  St. 

349-9451 
Open  weekends 

In  the  Potter's  Room  representing  35  fine  American  craftsmen.  Also 
represented  are  Elizabeth  Pratt,  Xavier  Gonzalex,  Hall  Groat,  Robert 
Clibbon,  Margaret  Babbit,  and  Betsy  Flavin  Call  for  hours 

PANACHE 

8 West  Main  St. 

849-7416 

Open  daily  from  10  am  — 6 pm. 

Featuring  the  finest  in  contemporary  American  arts  and  crafts 
Design  concepts  offering  complete  design  services  in  custom  in- 
teriors, architecture,  landscaping,  stained  glass  and  weaving,  fine 
art  and  antiques 

DAVID  WRIGHT  GALLERY 

Higgins  House 

Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  486, 

Wellfleet,  Mass.  02667 
617-487-9658 
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